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A Blessing in Disguise 


HE title of this publication has been changed from “THE CANDY MANUFACTURER” 
to “THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER.” The Court has enjoined us from 
using the word ““Candy”’ in the title of a publication. i 


Regardless of the merits of the case or the rights of anyone to the exclusive use of the word 
“candy,” we believe we are conserving our best interests by changing our title and thus freeing our- 
selves from the burden of any possible confusion with the several candy publications with similar 
names, in Chicago, with which we never had any affiliation or connection whatsoever. Fortunately 
our new title has all the merits of our old one, and then some—the emphasis in the above title being 
on the word ‘‘Manufacturing” and distinguishes this magazine from any competitive relationship with 
the various publications Which are serving the jobbing and retail distributors of confectionery. 


Wh the HE NRG DP ates AO linn ala ERENT NOM Ae ae 


This is the first and only publishing company in the world. whose activities are concentrated 
exclusively on the interests of the manufacturing branch of the confectionery industry. We have 
pioneered this specialized field and we are now in a more advantageous position than eVer to render 
the full measure of service Which our readers have a right to expect. 
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The World’s Best Food Gelatine 


HAROLD A. SINCLAIR, 160 Broadway, NEW YORK 


r 


“‘Price is a relative term — Quality always a concrete fact”’ 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


WwW. G. AHERN 
40 Court St., Boston, Mass. 


H. A. JOHNSON CO. 
221 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Cc, E. RIDDLE 
Emerson Tower, Baltimore, Md. 


CHERRY-BASSETT-WINNER CO. 
2 South Charles St., Baltimore, 


1918 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1139 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CHICAGO BRANCH 
FRANK Z. WOODS, Manager, 180 
N. Market St. 


BLANKE MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 
214 Washington St., St. Louis, Mo. 


O'BRIEN & BUSHNELL 
304 Pioneer Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 


LEE-GREEFKENS CO. 
se Folsom S8t., San Francisco, 
al. 


CALIFORNIA FOOD PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 
ae E. Second St., Los Angeles, 
al. 


Ww. P. DOWNEY 
88 Grey Nun S8t., Montreal, Can. 








LEADERSHIP 


In every line of business there is always one 
firm or individual whose determination to make 
the best that science and craftsmanship can pro- 
duce invariably results in leadership. 

Imitation naturally follows, but it is usually 
imitation of the semblance, without the inner 
excellence of the original. 

Comparisons are always made with the leader. 
It becomes the standard by which other prod- 
ucts are judged, and the public is not deceived 
by claims which cannot be proved in perform- 
ance. 

Delft Gelatine in actual use clearly proves its 
leadership by the excellence of the results you 
secure in your product. 


Send for samples and prices. 


We shall also be glad to send you 
on request our illustrated booklet 
“The Story of Delft.” 
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POLICY 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, being a specialized publication for manufacturing confectioners exclu- 
clusively, is edited in the interest of the executive, the purchasing, production and sales departments, and provides 


a medium for the free and frank discussion of manufacturing policies, problems, methods and materials. 


The same corresponding policy applies to the advertising pages which are available only to the supply manufac- 
turers for the advertising of products which are used by the manufacturing confectioner—machinery, raw materials 


and factory supplies, etc. 


The Manufacturing Confectioner believes in 


A Technical Candy School with resident and exten- Pure Food Legislation which enforces a quality 
sion courses for factory superintendents and standard for confectionery. 


journeymen candy makers. Uniform Method of cost finding and accounting. 


Rigid Inspection of candy factories to enforce sani- An Annual Exposition of Confectioners’ Supplies 


tation and working conditions necessary for the and equipment under direction of (not merely en- 


production of a pure food product dorsed by) The National Confectioners’ Associa- 


tion. 
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Entered as Second-Class Matter October 24, 1922, at the Postoffice at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879 
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The Bacteriological Laboratory of the Crystal Gelatine Co. at Peabody, Massachusetts 


Avoid Summer Marshmallow Troubles 


Exploding and Fermenting Marshmallows can be prevented 
by using Crystal Gelatine made especially 
for Marshmallow manufacture. 


Liquefying Bacteria more than any one other one 
factor is responsible for burst and fermented 
marshmallows, according to many authorities 
within the candy industry. 


A certificate of analysis showing that Crystal 


May we submit samples with suggestions 
on your Marshmallow problems? 


Marshmallow Gelatine is practically sterile—as 
pure as pure air itself—will be sent on request 
with each shipment. Our chemists in our own 
laboratory keep a vigil which results in a quality 
gelatine which is as pure and uniform as human 
minds and hands have yet produced. 


CRYSTAL GELATINE CO. 


121 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 


Branch Stores 


Philadelphia 
418 Arch Street 


San Francisco 


New York 
14 Ferry Street 
St. Louis 
408 Elm Street 


Fairfax Avenue and Rankin Street 


Chicago 
3630 Iron Street 
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INDEX TO 


The Manufacturing Confectioner’s Approved Advertising of 


Confectioners’ Machinery and Supplies 


and Miscellaneous Advertising Directed to 
Manufacturing Confectioners 


POLICY: Tink MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER is essentially a manufacturers’ publication 
and therefore is a logical advertising medium only for cenfectioners’ supplies and equipment. The 
advertising pages of THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER are open only for messages regarding 
reputable products or propositions of which the manufacturers of confectionery and chocolate are 
logical buyers. 

This policy EXCLUDES advertising directed to the distributors of confectionery, the soda 
fountain and ice cream trade. The advertisements in Tuk MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER are 
presented herewith with our recommendation. The machinery equipment and supplies adver- 
tised in this magazine, to the best of our knowledge, possess merit worthy of your careful 
consideration. 


CANDY AND CHOCOLATE MACHINERY Fritzsche Bros. Flavors 
FACTORY EQUIPMENT Ungerer’s Fruit and Floral Flavors 


Vanillin Monsanto, Coumarin-Monsanto 


Bentz Air Conditioning System Vacioumn 


Carver Cocoa Butter Presses and Accumulator System 72 

Eppelsheimer Chocolate Molds Chocolate 

Greer Coater and Packing Unit Sener Cheediote Coatings, Liquors ond Cocoa. 

Greer Chocolate Bar and Cake Machine ‘ Fortune Chocolate Coatings and Liquors 
Ideal Coatings and Liquors 

Mills Automatic Hard Candy Machine 

Mills No. 10 Ball Machine 

National Equipment Machinery 


Peter’s Chocolate Coatings , 
Rice Chocolate Coatings and Cocoas 
Stollwerck Coatings 

Simplex Plastic Press 


Sturtevant-Fleisher Air Conditioning System 
Atlantic Gelatin see 


CONFECTIONERS’ SUPPLIES Crystal Gelatin ..............-.. 32 a 
RAW MATERIALS “Delft” ; —e ......Second Cover 
Dunn’s Gelatine ae 
Duche’s Dagger Brand Gelatin......... eee 
Atlas Brand Certified Colors......................4.. ay eee ee 67 
Clinton Corn Syrup Milligan & Higgins Gelatin............................ 66 
Confectioners’ Crystal Corn Syrup Swift's Gelatin 4 
T. M. Duche & Sons . Ucopco Gelatin ; eg : > 
Franklin Sugars >  “. 2. Ger” 1 ORE ee 75 
Haehnlen’s Chocolate Hardener Whitten’s Gelatin I LR, ee Ae ee <i 


“Ho! - Idi tarch 
Renu eee ee For the Package and Bar Goods Departments 
actar 


, American Bon Bon Cups, Boxes, Laces, etc........ . & 
Merrell-Soule Conl Feil pa 
National Certified Food Colors «ancien wey Po iia i> 
Nashua Wrappers, Box Coverings, etc..............Insert 
Hausen Sveduets “Upressit” Glass Jar Caps 
White & Campbell's Ribbons 


Amaizo Corn Syrup and Starches 


Nulomoline 

Senneff’s Big 3 
Spencer Importing Co., Shelled Nuts MISCELLANEOUS 
Thurston and Braidich—Gums and Vanilla Beans 


Crystal Novelties 
White-Stokes Superkreme 


Good Wood Boxes 


Flavors Knickerbocker Sample Cases 


Atlas Brand Flavors Brokers 
Bush’s Flavors . Emil Pick : “a 
Foote & Jenks Natural Fruit Flavors Marcone & Company—Cocoa Beans and C 
Fries & Bros. Flavors Von Dennenberg & Company... 
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Essential Oils, Fruit Flavor Bases, 
Cumarin and Vanillin 

















Seasonable Offerings: 


Oil Peppermint, Guaranteed Absolutely Pure and of Finest Flavor 
Oil Lemon and Sweet Orange, F. B., Handpressed 


of Unexcelled Quality 


Hard Candy Flavors 


APPLE CURRANT, Red 
BANANA 

BLACKBERRY 

CHERRY (with Pit Flavor) 

CHERRY (without Pit Flavor) 

CHERRY, Wild 

CURRANT, Black 


PINEAPPLE 
RASPBERRY 

ROSE 

STRAWBERRY 
STRAWBERRY, Preserved 
VIOLET 








HE reception accorded to this new group, 
which we placed on the market only a short 

time ago, has been gratifying and supports all we 
claim for them. These flavors are of the highest 
concentration, have the delicious aroma of the fruit 
itself and have been manufactured with a special 


view to permanence and TO WITHSTAND CON- 
SIDERABLE HEAT. In addition to the large 


amount of natural extractive matter from the fruits 
present, the Flavors contain sufficient Ethers, Esters, 
Vegetable Tinctures, etc., to provide the necessary 
strength and impart the special characteristics neces- 
sary and claimed for this group. 


For all other kinds of confectionery, particularly 
cream work, the following groups have been suc- 
cessfully employed: 


TRUE FRUIT AROMA ESSENCES 
Extra Concentrated 
which represent nothing but the extractive matter of SOUND, RIPE FRUIT; and our 


FRITZBRO-AROMES 


which are the IDEAL FLAVORS OF HIGHEST CONCENTRATION, based on Fruit Extractions and 
fortified with other harmless ingredients to accentuate the SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS of the respective 


fruit. 


With these lines, you can solve ANY PROBLEM of flavoring candies, of whatever kind they may be. 
Samples and further details will be cheerfully furnished upon application. 





Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., New York 


L 


Chicago Branch: 33-35 West Kinzie Street 
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Gee! But They’re Good! 


UCOPCO is 
—More than an ordinary gelatine. 



















—Always dependable. 

—A superior product for your Marshmallows. 
—A business getter and holder for you. 
—Truly the Aristocrat of Pure Food Gelatines. 


A list of steady UCOPCO users is a Who’s Who in the 
Candy Industry. 
And a trial will add your name to that list permanently. 


For samples, analysis or information, address 


United Chemical & Organic Products Co. 
Home Offices: 4200 S. Marshfield Avenue, Chicago 


Branches: 
New York City New Orleans San Francisco 
Milwaukee Detroit 


Food Foi Crelatine 
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QUALITY FLAVORS 


SIMILE FRUIT OILS 


A full line of flavors based on the concentrated natural fruit 
juices fortified with artificial ethers, etc. Possessing the delicate 
flavor of the natural fruits they have the requisite strength to 
make them ideal for hard candies. 


NATURAL FRUIT FLAVORS 


The highly concentrated natural fruit juices, absolutely pure 
and so prepared as to fully conserve the flavor of the fruits. 
Ideal for flavoring soft centers. 


VOLATILE OILS 


Lemon, Orange, Peppermint, Birch, Wintergreen, Spearmint, 
Anise and other oils used by the candy manufacturer; all of the 
finest quality. 


OZONE VANILLIN 


Ungerer & Company are the sole distributors of the celebrated 
Ozone Vanillin, the finest Vanillin on the market and unsurpass- 
able in purity and flavoring strength. 


‘Our Quality Is Always Higher Than Our Price’’ 


UNGERER & CO., New York 


124 West Nineteenth Street 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 
350 N. Clark St. 826 Clark Ave. 165 N. Front St. Detroit Savings Bank Bldg. 
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A Swift & Company Product 


What that means to you who use §gelatin 


THE 


The confiden<e that other people 
have in you and your product 
is your most valuable business 
asset. You have worked to create 
it; you will strive to keep it. 
Just so withSwift & Company. 
With a reputation for highest 
quality in meats and meat prod- 
ucts, established through more 
than fifty years of effort, we 
started to make gelatins. 
These gelatins had to be 
worthy of the Swift name. 
They were; they are today. 
That’s why Swift’sGelatins have 
so quickly won anational demand. 


Stocks in 16 cities 


But the Swift name stands for 
service aS well as quality. 


Today we are making ship- 
ments of gelatin from sixteen 
different cities. 


Swift's Quali 


Clip this memo and send 
to us for samples 


MANUFACTURING 


CONFECTIONER 


In whatever part of the 
country you may be located, we 
maintain a stock of gelatin con- 
veniently near you so you can 
depend upon immediate service. 


Send for samples 


Swift & Company’s Gelatins are 
notable for their purity, freedom 
from taste and odor, good 
strength, unusual clarity and 
dependable uniformity. They are 
sold at most reasonable prices. 


These qualities, all assured by 
the name Swift & Company, 
should at least justify your send- 
ing for complete information. To 
do that will not obligate you in 
any way, whether you ask 
simply for samples and quota- 
tions or to see a representative. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


ty Gelatin 


Swift & Company, Dept. 000, Chicago 
or Swift & Company, 
Dept. 8-C, Harrison Station, Newark, N. J. { 


Please send samples and quotations on your 
grades of gelatin. 


Please send representative. 
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Fruit Flavors, Essential Oils, Food Colors 


| 
| 





Have you yet made a practical trial with 


OIL SWEET ORANGE CALIFORNIAN 


Pressed at National City, Cal. 








The following are among our list of candy flavors 
that have proven their merit with manufacturers 
who demand quality: 





Butter Honey Pear Plum 
Cherry Loganberry Peach Raspberry 
Grape Maple Pineapple Strawberry 





Samples cheerfully furnished on request. 





Every purchasing agent or candy superintendent 
should have our price list showing entire line; 
send for your copy. 


W. J. BUSH & COMPANY, Inc. 


370 Seventh Avenue, New York City, N. Y. | 


1018 S. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 70 Kilby Street, BOSTON | 
394 St. Paul Street, W.,. MONTREAL 






































fi Nulomoline for Better Candy 








JELLIES 


WEETNESS is desirable in 
jellies. This quality is ob- 
tained by the use of NU- 

LOMOLINE. Kk doctors and 
sweetens at the same time, thus 
serving a double purpose. Its use 
in jellies is not confined to any 
particular line. Both fruit and 
starch jellies made with NULO- 
MOLINE are better. 


The Nulomoline Company 


New York :: Chicago :: Boston 


This advertisement is 
one of a series. Next 
month—Bonbons 





JELLIES 


HERE are a whole family of jellies and our 

Service Department is acquainted with most 
of them. Perhaps you have not had an oppor- 
tunity to meet each member of this family. Let 
us introduce some interesting jelly novelties. 


We have studied the graining and sweating prob- 
lem, which ,is met with in the making of Turkish 
or Fig Paste. ‘ Keeping of A. B. Gums soft has 
received its share of attention, as well as the pro- 
duction of Jap Jellies in connection with fruit. 
Apple Butter Jelly is one of the unusual combina- 
tions in this line. .Our formulas for fruit jellies will 
give you a foundation for working out some new 
combinations. 


The men in our Service Department gained their 
experience through long years in the shop. They 
have worked in this country and abroad, and their 
combined experience is yours for the asking. 


The coupon is for your convenience. 


All formulas and information sent without obligation 





M-6 Service Dept. THE NULOMOLINE CO., 109-111 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your formulas for 
(Check those desired) 


Nougat Cast Creams ‘= Name 
Caramels Hand Rolled Creams [_] Position 
Fudge Hard Candy C} Firm 
Marshmallow Coconut Work C) Street and No. 
Jellies Bon-Bons TC] City and State 
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This booklet describing in 
detail our entire line and 
many tested formulas will 
be sent free on request. 


Let us send you your copy. 


~SENNEFF-HERR Candy Maker's Specialties are of “Sterling” Quality 


A NOUGAT THAT WHIPPED COMPETITION 


ECAUSE—the quality was there and the price was 
lower—1t got the business and held its place and re- 
peated at a profit—all because it was made with Senneff’s 
Nougat Whip, which goes farther, makes fluffier candy 


and holds moisture better than anything on the market that 
is being used for the same purpose. Try a sample shipment. 


These Sterling Brand Specialties are the founda- 
tion materials back of many successful confections 
put out by the foremost manufacturing confec- 
tioners in this country. Perhaps we can help you 


Senneff-Herr’s “Big 3.?— 


Products you should know about 





Egg O Creme 

“*The Best for Cream Centers’’ 

Makes a soft, snowy-white, velvety and 
creamy starch mold center that ripens 
ready tor the market in a very few days. 


Also a center that is easy to dip with 
a small percentage of coating, on 
account of a smooth, firm crust and 
the absence of starch. 


X-L Cream Caramel Paste 


We guarantee X-L CREAM CARA- 
MEL PASTE not to turn rancid, sour 


nor curdle. It makes a caramel as 
smooth as one made from pure sweet 
cream at LESS COST and has a rich- 
ness of flavor that is true to its name 


It EXCELS. 
Nougat Whip 


is monarch of them all in quality, 
lightness. smoothness and flavor. Our 
NOUGAT WHIP is made from pure Hen 
Egg Albumen. IT IS ABSOLUTELY 
FREE FROM SUBSTITUTES. 


NOUGAT WHIP belongs to Senneff's 
“Big 3” family. 


Other competitive products to meet price competition 





SENNEFF-HERR COMPANY, Sterling, Ill. 


You may send a copy of your Candy Maker’s Guide— 


too. May we suggest a solution of your problem? without obligation. 


Name....... 
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There Are No Substitutes For 


NUCOA PRODUCTS 


NUCOA NUCOLINE PLASTIC NUCOLINE 





For a quarter of a century these pure, wholesome products have sustained 
their reputation for a uniform, highest quality which has never been success- 
fully imitated. 


Hundreds of manufacturers of Quality Goods know that they can absolutely depend 
upon NUCOA PRODUCTS to get the best results—the most delicious flavor, the 
best texture, the longest ‘‘keeping-fresh”’ properties. 


You can safely stake your reputation on these NUCOA PRODUCTS—they take 
all the “‘guess’’ out of candy-making. 


NUCOA gives that much desired ‘“‘chewy”’ consistency to Caramels, Taffies, Nougats 
and chewing candies of all kinds. 


NUCOLINE prevents salted nuts from becoming rancid; it is also just the thing for 
slab dressings, pop-corn confections, etc. 


PLASTIC NUCOLINE is ideal for layer Caramels, also as a filler for delicate 
wafers with the ice-creamy filling so popular in summer. 


KANDEX is the caramel-maker’s best friend—because it makes caramels ‘“‘stand 
up” firm and shapely, yet nice and ‘‘chewy,’’ even at 120° Fahrenheit and 90° 
humidity. It also permits cooking at a lower temperature—requiring no ‘‘change 
of cook’’ from day to day; only one change for winter and summer. 


The Nucoa Butter Company 


CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
111 West Washington St. Nucoa Building 1964 Bryant St. 
4th Ave. at 23rd St. 


























1923 
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“‘Purest 
and Best—It 
Stands the Test” 


One glance at this Gelatine 
tells the story 


It is a long story, beginning years ago— 
a story of scrupulous care in the choice of 
raw material, constant research and work 
in perfecting the Atlantic process, sacrificing 
some profit to greater satisfaction, and, 
finally, the ultimate achievement — 


ATLANTIC 


—the super-clarified— 


GELATINE 


Grade for grade, Atlantic costs less and 
does more than ordinary gelatines. That’s 
economy. It passes the pure food require- 
ments of every state in the Union, bar none. 
That’s convenience. It’s the best gelatine 
you can buy. That’s truth. 


A Card Will Bring a Barrel 


On request, we will send you a barrel of 
Atlantic. Use five, ten or even fifteen pounds. 
Make a fair, careful test. If Atlantic doesn’t 
prove to be what we claim, return the un- 
used portion and we’ll pay the freight both 
ways. Furthermore, the gelatine you’ve 
used will not be billed for. 


ATLANTIC GELATINE COMPANY 
Woburn, Massachusetts 


WRITE HOME OFFICE 
Or one of the following branches, if nearer to you 


BRANCHES 
NEW YORK CITY : CHICAGO 


Suite 510 
118 N. La Salle St. 














the problem 
of coloring 
your candy— 

















E know how difficult it is 

to keep the color of your 
candy uniform, appetizing 
and fast. 

The “National” Food Color 
Division understands the prob- 
lems of food coloring. And it 
is equipped to help you solve 
your coloring problems — to 
help you select the correct col- 
ors for your particular food 
product. 


Put your food coloring prob- 
lems up to “National.” Let us 
not only supply the colors for 
your candy—but also assist 
you in their application. 


Certified Food Color Division 


National Aniline & 
Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector St. New York, N. Y. 


Boston Philadel phia 
Providence Chicago 
Hartford Charlotte 
San Francisco 
Montreal Toronto 





“NATIONAL” 
CERTIFIED 
FOOD COLORS 
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Announcing— 


“HOLDFORM” 


—~a superior moulding starch 


—Requires No ‘‘Curing’’ or 
“Aging.”” May be used new 
with perfect results. 


—wWill not crack, crumble, or ad- 
here to the candy center. 


—Is Dustless. 


—Holds its form as does no other 
moulding starch, thereby saving 
operator’s time and enabling the 
manufacturer to prod.ce 


A MUCH LARGER PERCENTAGE 
OF PERFECT CANDIES 


A number of large candy makers have 
adopted ‘*HOLDFORM,”’ and their 
unanimous comment i; that it meets a 
long-felt need. 


May we send you a sample? 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc. 


61 Broadway, New York 


STEIN-HALL MFG. CO. 


2841 So. Ashland Ave., Chicago 





QUALITY PRODUCTS FOR THE 
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How A Candy Manufacturer 
Improved His Caramels 


“This is just what 
we’ve needed for a long 
time,” exclaimed the 
sales manager. “Our 
dealers have always 
complained about that 
condensed milk taste in 
our caramels. But this 
caramel has a_ fresh- 
cream-and-milk flavor 
that will put it over with 
a bang. How did you do 
it, Hammond?” 


“Well,” said the candy 
factory superintendent, 
“about two weeks ago a 
White-Stokes salesman 
was here, telling me 
about a wonderful new 
product they’ve discov- 
ered—Superkreme. It’s 
made of fresh dairy 


When experimenting with new pieces for next 
season, keep Superkreme at your elbow. 
Samples and formulas will be sent to bona fide 
confectioners on request. 


Send for a trial order of 
Superkreme today 


cream and fresh milk, 
and contains an extra 
high percentage of but- 
terfat. It’s that extra 
amount of butterfat and 
other milk solids which 
gives fresh-cream flavor 
and superior body. And 
they guarantee that 
every barrel of Super- 
kreme will run uniform. 


“T recommend that we 
use it in all our caramels 
and fudges.” 


“By all means,” said 
the president vigorous- 
ly. “After tasting this 
caramel, I’m sure that 
Superkreme will give us 
a caramel that nobody 
can beat.” 














tok 





SUPERKREME 





Made Only by 


WHITE-STOKES CO., Inc. 25:'xti: sees. srooxtrn 
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Franklin said: 


““A small leak will sink a 
big ship’’. 

If the little things are im- 
portant the big ones are 
more so. There is noth- 
ing more important to 
you than the quality of 
your candies. Do you 
know that it is largely de- 
pendent upon the sugar 
you use, and that there 
are almost as many dif- 
ferent kinds of sugar as 
there are candies? 


Our experience has 
taught us the kind of 
sugar to use to get the 
best results in different 
kinds of candy. We will 
be glad to give you the 
benefit of what we have 
learned, if you will write 
us. 


The 
Franklin Sugar 


Refining Company 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
‘*A Franklin Cane Sugar for every use” 


Granulated, Dainty Lumps, 
Powdered, Confectioners, Brown, 
Golden Syrup 
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An American coating in the 
Swiss manner, so smooth and 
full flavored, that even ex- 
perts have believed it im- 
ported. Chocolates covered 
with this coating have that 
clean, crisp look, which is 
the distinguishing mark of 
fine candy. Ideal Bernese is 
our masterpiece. It will help 
you to produce master con- 
fections. 


Samples, prices and technical 
information on request 


Ideal Cocoa & Chocolate Co. 


39 Park Place, New York 
Mills at Lititz, Pa. 
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**Atlas’’ Colors 


(All Shades) 


Certified Combination Colors 
Certified Primary Colors 
Certified Paste Colors 
Vegetable Dry Colors 
Vegetable Paste Colors 

Atlas Carmine No. 40 


‘*Atlas’’ Flavors and 
Extracts 


Genuine True Fruit Extracts 
Imitation Fruit Flavors 

Conc. Imitation Fruit Flavors 
Pure Vanilla Extracts 
Imitation Vanilla Fle-or; 
Maple Flavors 


MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


Speaking About Colors 
and Fruit Flavors— 


the superiority of “Atlas” Brand colors 
and extracts is the result of seventy- 
two years of correcting, improving and 
perfecting. 


The unusual strength and brilliancy 
of “Atlas” colorings and the delicate 
delightful flavor of “Atlas” extracts 
and flavors have established a reputa- 
tion for unusual quality, that is pro- 
claimed by many of the foremost 
manufacturing confectioners to be 
beyond comparison. 


“Atlas” extracts, flavors and colors 
will do their part to make your product 
the finest produced—give them a 
chance. 


Write for trial quantity of ‘‘Atlas”’ 
Colors, Extracts or Flavors 


H. KOHNSTAMM & CO. 


INC. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
83-93 Park Place 11-13 E. Illinois St. 


ESTABLISHED 1851 
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Confectionery and Other Food Industries Will Have a 
Square Deal in New York Daily Press 


Frederick W. Murphy Placed in Charge of Pure Food Department Inaugurated 
by The Evening Telegram. 


The readers of THe Manuracturtne ConFec- 
TIONER Will be much interested to know that our 
industry has a good friend, in the person of 
Frederic W. Murphy, who will conduct the Pure 
Food Department of one of New York City’s 
daily papers. 

Mr. Munsey, owner of The Sun, recently pur- 
chased The Globe and, as The Journal says, 
‘hit it on the head and scraped it.’’ The Pure 
Food Department of The Globe has been trans- 
ferred to The Evening Telegram, also owned by 
Mr. Munsey, and will continue under the diree- 
tion of Dr. Murphy. Alfred W. McCann, who 
conducted this department on The Globe, is now 
associated in a similar capacity with The Even- 
ing Mail. The New York Evening Telegram 
announcing Dr. Murphy’s new connection has 
this to say: 

The Evening Telegram announces the inauguration of a 
pure food department. This department will be under the 
supervision of Frederic W. Murphy, a chemist of national 
repute, with years of practical experience not only in an- 
alysis but also in the manufacture of pure food products. 

Mr. Murphy is known nationally as a fair, safe and 
sound food specialist. He does not believe in being an 
alarmist, but he dces believe in rigid, fair, pure food stand- 


ards, and in demanding that the manufacturer live up to 
them. 


FOR CONSUMER AND MANUFACTURER. 


It is the intention of the Telegram to make the pure food 
department a medium through which the manufacturers of 
pure food products can get an impartial hearing, where the 
consumer can get the truth about foods sold in the open 
market. At all times the department will endeavor to 
maintain a fair attitude and without hysteria place before 
its readers the true facts about foods. In its columns the 
Telegram will give interesting information from time to 
time as to how certain foods are manufactured, the process 
of manufacture and information about the raw materials 
contained. This department will seek to be an interesting, 
constructive, truthful one, devoted to the interests of both 
the consumer and the manufacturer. 


It has been the pet sport of many sé-called 
food experts, extremists who express them- 
selves ruthlessly through the daily papers, to 
viciously attack the various foods and food man- 
ufacturers in a destructive way seeking thereby 
to gain favor with an innocent and gullible pub- 
lic under the guise of protecting their interests 


and ‘‘showing up’’ the materials and methods 
behind these products which are so terrible (?). 
The majority of such attacks are without foun- 
dation of fact and evidence and are developed 
either out of whole cloth or from a cue which 
may be purely circumstantial. 

In order to give the story sufficient kick or 
‘‘reader interest,’’ the writer makes the most 
sensational deduction possible, giving nobody 
the benefit of the doubt, and without any investi- 
gation into the facts, rushes his manuscript to 
press and worries not how unfair and destruc- 
tive and far reaching his winged words may be. 

The confectionery industry has suffered its 
share of persecution from the poison pen of the 
press agent. Not so long ago a warning was 
broadcasted from one newspaper against the 
eating of candy Easter eggs with its harmful 
colorings. Another paper refuses recognition 
of any product in which coal tar colors are used 
even though certified; another one seeks to 
place the blame of a child’s sickness on the eat- 
ing of candy whenever possible, ad infinitum, 
ad nauseum. All this not only because of igno- 
rance of facts but because some managing 
editors believe that such attacks strike a respon- 
sive ear among the consuming public with a re- 
action which is favorable to the ‘‘wise and fear- 
less writer !!’’ 

Dr. Murphy is one of the foremost food chem- 
ists in America, a member of the technical staff 
of this magazine and is well known throughout 
the confectionery industry. It is gratifying to 
have men of the calibre of Dr. Murphy in charge 
of the investigations and dissemination of in- 
formation about foods to the public and affili- 
ated with a metropolitan newspaper that is help- 
ing to establish purity standards for the con- 
sumer. 

We hope an article on confectionery will ap- 
pear in an early issue of The Telegram and 
when it does, we may be sure our industry will 
have a square deal before the bar of public opin- 
ion. More power to his pen. 








Walter H. Belcher 


New President, National Confestioners’ Association 
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The Newly Elected Officers of the 


National Confectioners Association 


President—Walter H. Belcher, Walter M. Lowney Co., Boston, Mass. 


Vice-Presidents—W. E. Brock, Brock Candy Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Herman L. Heide, Henry Heide, Inc., New York City 


Secretary-Treasurer—Walter C. Hughes, ||! W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Members of the Executive Committee: 


A. N. Bodey, Wm. H. Luden, Inc., Reading, Pa. 
Wilfred I. Booth, Elmira, N. Y. 
J. J. Collins, Collins-Hencke Co., San Francisco, 


California 


J. A. Cox, Dilling & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
J. B. Funke, Jos. B. Funke Co., La Crosse, Wis. 
Henry C. Hughes, Hughes Bros. Mfg. Co., 


Dallas, Texas 


Geo. H. Peckham, A. J. Walter Factory, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


E. C. Plonsky, Sanitary Food Mfg. Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


A. B. Sanderson, Kibbe Bros. Co., Springfield, 


Mass. 


C. H. Voegele, The Voegele & Dinning Co. 


Mansfield, O. 
E. A. Wegner, The Cracker Jack Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Fred V. Wunderle, Ph. Wunderle, Philadelphia, Pa 


The President’s Address 


Delivered Before the 40th Convention of the National Confectioners’ 
Association at Atlantic City, May 23, 1923. 


By R. R. Bean 


Manager, Putnam Factory, National Candy Co. 





EMEMBER, Everybody 
Likes Candy.” We are 40 
years old today, and it is 
my privilege and pleasure 
to welcome you on this, our 
fortieth birthday, and to wish you all 
many happy returns of the day. 

We have behind us the accumulated 
influence, prestige and experience of 
many years of organization, and in 
consequence the service now rendered 
by the Association is more efficient and 
effective than ever before. 

The manufacturer who does not be- 
long to our Association is missing a 
great deal, not only of practical bene- 
fits and service, but of social contact 
and friendships which make life worth 
living. 

We welcome most heartily all new 
members, and assure them that their 
investment in the Association will yield 
big returns if they will bear in mind 
the Rotarian motto, “He Profits Most 
Who Serves the Best.” 











We are organized for the purpose of 
protecting and maintaining the best in- 
terests of the industry as a whole. Our 
members come from every state, and we 
get together at these conventions to 
harmonize through friendly conference 
differences of opinion as to policies to 
be adapted for the benefit of the entire 
industry. 

Code of Ethics 

Many years ago our Association 
adopted a Code of Business Ethics, but 
no doubt it would be difficult to find 
many of these Codes in existence at 
this time. Changing conditions would 
seem to warrant the publication of a 
new Code for the guidance not only of 


our members, but for the benefit of the 


industry at large. Bad methods, like 
bad habits, grow by unseen degrees. 
Your secretary, with the aid of the ex- 
ecutive committee, has prepared a new 
Code which we believe will help in the 
proper conduct of business, and I ree- 
ommend it to the careful and friendly 


consideration of our members when it 

comes up for discussion at an executive 

session. 

The Publicity Department of the 
the N. C. A. 

Probably the most important work 
of the past year has been done by your 
publicity committee, of which V. L. 
Price is chairman. 

I'm going to tell you a secret. You 
know Mr. Price tried to slip out of 
active Association work some time ago 
so that he might have more time for 
golf and other affairs, but when he 
wasn’t looking we slipped him into har- 
ness again to tackle this problem of 
publicity, and he has worked like a 
horse at it ever since. 

I will not take up your time describ- 
ing the work, as it is known to all of 
you, but very few outside of the execu- 
tive committee realize the exhaustive 
study that Mr. Price has given the 
question. 

The publicity committee has planted 
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the seed, and it is up to every man in 
our Association to help its growth, as 
only by united action shall we reap the 
full harvest of Association advertising. 

May I suggest a thought with refer- 
ence to our slogan? The emblem of our 
Association is “Purity,” and WE must 
“Remember Everybody Likes Candy” 
because of its purity. If we forget this 
ourselves, or permit it to be forgotten 
by others—if the candy we manufac- 
ture is not worthy of being liked, the 
slogan and all our efforts will be worse 
than worthless. 


The Excise Tax 


Our industry still bears the unjust 
burden of the excise tax. Some of us 
find it harder to maintain satisfactory 
gross profits today than when sugar and 
labor and boxes and everything else 
were cheaper. As prices go up, gross 
profits are apt to go down, but the 
percentage of excise tax on profits goes 
up, and the tax must be paid even if 
the net profit is invisible. 

Every month this tax becomes more 
unbearable. Other industries manufac- 
turing confectionery and coming more 
and more into direct competition with 
us are not so taxed. It is unfair and 
un-American. If we are determined and 
stand shoulder to shoulder, the burden 
will be removed. 


Valuable work has been done during 
the past year in many states, and 
eventually it will bear fruit. We must 
educate our legislators at home before 
they go back to Washington. Many of 
them are thoroughly convinced of the 
injustice of this tax, but if you, Mr. 
Taxpayer, will not make an effort in 
your own state to win over your own 
legislators, do not blame anyone else if 
the tax becomes a permanent liability 
of your business. 


No doubt you are aware that South 
Carolina recently placed a sales tax of 
ten per cent on all candies selling for 
eighty cents per pound or more. As 
one of our members says, “if this tend- 
ency to tax candy is not ‘nipped in the 
bud’ it will spread all over the United 
States and put a lot of people out of 
business.” A similar tax proposed in 
any other state should be fought with 
all the powers of our Association, and 
the chairmen of the state legislative 
committees should immediately get in 
touch with our secretary wherever a 
tax of this nature is contemplated. In- 
difference or procrastination in matters 
of such vast importance is apt to be 
fatal. 


We are on record as opposed to all 
forms of gambling in connection with 
our industry. I can only repeat what 
has been said many times, we should 
persist in our efforts to abolish the raf- 
fle card and all other forms of lottery. 
It has been done in some states, and I 
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believe it is the duty of every member 
of our Association in every state and 
every place to fight this illegitimate 
method of doing business. If there is 
any state where there is no law against 
such gambling, I believe it is the duty 
of our Association to see that proper 
action be taken in those states to place 
such a law on the statute books. We 
should clean our skirts of this manner 
of doing business. 


Cost Finding and Merchandising 


I should be neglecting my duty if I 
did not call your earnest attention to 
what I believe is the greatest evil affect- 
ing our industry today. The same old 
evil it has had to fight from the begin- 
ning—ignorance—especially ignorance 
of the fundamental principles of fig- 
uring costs, and the proper methods of 
merchandising. I need not say that this 
does not apply to the enlightened mem- 
bership of our Association. Although 
our industry has long since passed the 
infancy stage, it still is crowded with 
business infants many of whom seem to 
be hopelessly afflicted with either infan- 
tile paralysis or dementia. 

Unfortunately, many false and mis- 
leading statements as to the profits of 
the candy business have been broad- 
casted over the country, leading in 
many cases to disregard of sound busi- 
ness principles and the inevitable con- 
sequences—failure and bankruptcy. 

It is claimed that more failures in 
our industry were recorded in 1922 
than in any other year in the last fifty 
vears. 

Every manufacturer in the industry 
was more or less affected by the cause 
of such failures—the cause, as a rule, 
being selling without profit. The only 
possible remedy is education. Some of 
our members have made strenuous and 
persistent efforts to steer the industry 
into safe channels; some have attended 
local conventions in different parts of 
the country at their own expense to 
assert the necessity of building on 
sound business principles and common 
sense ; others have published and circu- 
lated at their own expense educational 
booklets to warn of the rocks and dan- 
gers surrounding us. They have all 
done much to raise our industry to a 
higher plane. Without a selfish motive 
they have given their own time and 
money freely, and we owe these men a 
big debt of gratitude. 


The Sugar Situation 


One of the great problems affecting 
our industry today is the sugar situa- 
tion. I can feel you shiver at the mere 
mention of this subject, but don’t be 
alarmed. It is a question on which the 
greatest experts differ, and each expert 
can prove his case by statistics, al- 
though sometimes there is a nigger in 
even a pile of statistics. It would be 
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foolish indeed for a novice to express 
any opinion where doctors disagree. 

We may rest assured, however, that 
eventually the law of supply and de- 
mand must and will prevail. In the 
meanwhile, it would seem only wise to 
accept the situation and follow the 
market. 

I do not feel that our Association 
should protest against the various boy- 
cotts advocated by the dear ladies and 
scheming politicians. 

Our industry gives employment to a 
vast army of workers. A boycott on 
candy will not put cheaper sugar on 
their tables, and it may take the bread 
out of their mouths. - 

When the starving people of Paris 
were crying for bread, another dear 
lady of that time, the Queen of France, 
asked “Why don’t they eat cake.” She 
was beheaded. 

Mind you, nobody in this country is 
starving nor is ever likely to starve for 
sugar, then why throw a monkey 
wrench into the wheels of industry? 

When the “I. W. W.’s” call a boy- 
cott, it is crime—when the “B. B.’s”— 
Busy Bodies—call a boycott, it is 
philanthropy. 

Western Hospitality 

Some of your officers had the pleas- 
ure last summer of attending possibly 
the most unique convention ever held 
by our own or any other industry. I 
refer to that of the Western Confec- 
tioners’ Association, held on board a 
boat sailing from Seattle to Alaska. I 
want to pay my tribute to Western 
hospitality. 

The story that “East is East and 
West is West and never the twain shall 
meet” is pure fiction when applied to 
our friends of the Golden West. 

We have many loyal members out 
there, and they are ambitious to hold 
a National Convention somewhere and 
sometime in the Far West. I do not 
know of anything that would be more 
beneficial to our Association. It would, 
I believe, strengthen our organization 
by the addition of many members. It 
would bind us all closer together, and 
broaden our ideas relative to problems 
in which we are all vitally interested. 

It is only proper at this time to ex- 
press our gratitude to the trade papers 
for their valuable assistance, not only 
in the publicity campaign, but in all 
matters affecting the good of the in- 
dustry, and particularly for the pub- 
lication of official reports of Association 
work, as the wider such work is known 
the greater will be the benefit, not only 
to ourselves but to the entire industry. 

I cannot close without saying a word 
in regard to the services rendered by 
your executive committee and other of- 
ficers in carrying on the work of the 
Association. Their loyal and unselfish 

(Continued on page 59.) 
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Delivered before the 40th Annual Convention of the National Confectioners’ 
Association, Atlantic City, May 23, 1923. 


Excise Tax 

We are receiving very encouraging reports 
from various states relative to the local activ- 
ities of the members in those states in reference 
to interviewing the United States senators and 
congressmen relative to a repeal of the excise 
tax on candy. 

In some of these states the members have suc- 
ceeded in persuading the United States senators 
and congressmen that the tax should be re- 
pealed and have their promises to vote for a 
repeal when the matter is brought up for con- 
sideration in Congress. 

These reports show unmistakably that we are 
working along the right lines in appealing to 
the United States senators and congressmen 
through their local constituents. 

In practically all of these states that we have 
heard from local committees have been organ- 
ized and the arguments that we have prepared 
setting forth the reasons why the tax should 
be repealed have been presented personally to 
the United States senators and congressmen by 
our members who are their constituents in the 
respective states. 

This splendid cooperation on the part of our 
members is very much appreciated, and as I 
have stated, is producing splendid results. 

I urge those of our members who live in those 
states in which no action has been taken to im- 
mediately begin the organization of the Indus- 
try in those states for the purpose of interview- 
ing the United States senators and congressmen 
and obtaining their promise to vote in favor of 
a repeal of the tax. 

Senators and congressmen as a general rule 
pay very little attention to promiscuous appeals 
which they receive from firms outside of the 
state which they represent. They will, however, 
give careful consideration to the appeals of 
their constituents and that fact is very force- 
fully demonstrated in the reports that we are 
receiving from the activities of our members in 
various states along the lines that I have re- 
ferred to. 

I might say in this connection that we have 
the positive promise of a prominent United 
States senator who was formerly opposed to a 





repeal of the tax, that he will introduce a bill 
in the next session of Congress for a repeal of 
the tax. 

There is considerable uncertainty as to when 
any action will be taken on this matter by Con- 
gress. When the next session of Congress con- 
venes, the early part of December, and after it 
has been organized, and the various committees 
appointed, plans will then be made relative to 
legislative procedure. If those who are in con- 
trol decide that it is not advisable to attempt 
the amendment of the Revenue Act of 1921, no 
action will be taken on any tax matters. How- 
ever, there is a very strong probability in view 
of the statements made by Secretary of Treas- 
ury Mellon, that an effort will be made to revise 
certain sections of the act and if anything of 
this kind is undertaken, we will be in a position 
to take advantage of the situation by having an 
amendment introduced repealing the tax on 
candy. 

Tariff Legislation 

The import duties imposed by the Tariff Act 
of 1922, which became effective on September 
21, 1922, are unjustifiably high on many of the 
raw materials used by our members. This is 
especially true of the import duties on almonds 
and walnuts. 

On September 9th, I sent a letter to all of our 
members requesting them to register vigorous 
protests with the United States senators and 
congressmen representing their state, against 
the proposed import duties on almonds, wal- 
nuts, sugar, cocoanuts, and various other im- 
ported raw materials in which our members are 
especially interested. ; 

In response to these letters, hundreds of tele- 
grams and letters were sent to the senators and 
congressmen by our members but they were in- 
effective and the duties in the pending tariff bill 
were enacted into law with but very few unim- 
portant changes. 

The dutys on shelled almonds is 14 cents per 
pound, which is an increase of 10 cents per 
pound over the old rate. The duty on shelled 
walnuts is 12 cents per pound, which is an in- 
crease of 8 cents per pound over the old rates. 

The act provides that whenever the president 
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upon investigation of the differences in cost of 
production of articles wholely or in part the 
growth or product of the United States and of 
like or similar articles wholely or in part the 
growth or product of competing countries, he 
shall find it thereby shown that the duties fixed 
in the act do not equalize the said differences 
in cost of production in the United States, and 
the principal competing countries. 

Investigations to assist the president in as- 
certaining the differences in cost of production 
must be made by the United States Tariff Com- 
mission and no proclamation shall be issued by 
the president until such investigations shall 
have been made. This provision of the act pro- 
vides a method of protesting against import 
duties which are unjustifiably high. 

On September 21, 1922, 1 sent our members a 
bulletin containing detailed information rela- 
tive to the new import duties on all the various 
imported raw materials used by our members. 
No rate can be increased or decreased more than 
50 per cent of the rate fixed by the Act of 1922. 

At the meeting of our Executive Committee 
which was held in Chicago on November 16, 
the import duty on almonds and walnuts and 
various other raw materials was thoroughly 
discussed by the committee. 

It was the unanimous opinion of the commit- 
tee that a petition should be filed with the 
United States Tariff Commission requesting an 
investigation of the costs of production of al- 
monds in foreign countries as compared with 
costs of production in the United States for the 
purpose of determining whether the present im- 
port duties are justifiable. 

Mr. Herman L. Heide, who had been actively 
engaged in opposing the proposed duties on al- 
monds when the bill was pending in Congress 
on account of his experience in connection with 
this matter and on account of the large per- 
sonal interest of his firm, was appointed chair- 
man of the Special Tariff Committee with 
full authority to take whatever action might be 
necessary, and with the privilege of selecting 
the members of his committee to assist him in 
the work. 

Mr. Heide subsequently advised the secretary 
that he had selected Mr. W. M. R. Murrie, of 
the Hershey Chocolate Co., and Mr. R. U. Del- 
apenha of R. U. Delapenha & Co. of New York 
City as members of his committee. 

The committee is making a very thorough in- 
vestigation of the matter and is engaged in the 
compilation of information which will be used 
in the preparation of the petition to be filed 
with the United States Tariff Commission. 

When the bill was being discussed by the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee we filed a brief request- 
ing that the import duty on candy should be 
50 per cent ad valorem. The bill as passed con- 
tains a duty of 40 per cent ad valorem. ‘While 
this is not as much as we asked for, it is an 
increase over the rates in the previous tariff 


bill. 
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State Legislation 


A great many bills were introduced that were 
of special interest to the candy industry. The 
majority of these bills were tax measures and 
imposed special taxes on the candy industry. 

In South Carolina a bill was passed imposing 
a tax of 10 per cent on the sales of candy by 
the retailer at 80 cents per pound or over. We 
vigorously protested against the enactment of 
this law but without effect. I regret to say that 
we did not receive the support of the local candy 
manufacturers in our efforts to defeat this bill. 
This law also imposes a similar tax on cigars, 
cigarettes, tobacco, firearms, places of amuse- 
ment, ete., and is, therefore, a general revenue 
law, and therefore affects numerous other in- 
dustries as well as the candy industry. 

In all other states where similar bills were 
introduced, they were defeated through the 
prompt action of our local members. A very 
large number of bills were introduced having 
for their purpose the amendment of the Food 
Laws of the various states, in which they were 
introduced. 

Some of these bills have been enacted into 
law. For the most part, they are unimportant 
and do not make any changes in the present 
laws of special interest to our members. 

In Missouri 

In Missouri a bill was introduced, defining 
candy, setting forth its ingredients, and pro- 
viding for inspection fees and penalties. This 
was a very drastic bill and would have had a 
serious effect on the candy industry in that 
state if it had been enacted into law. Through 
the prompt action of our Missouri members this 
bill, | am glad to say, was defeated. 

In Ohio a bill was introduced providing for 
a tax on candy, cigarettes, and cigarette papers, 
the proceeds of which were to be used for the 
support of the schools. The tax on candy was 
from 1 cent to 10 cents per pound to be paid 
by the retailer, depending upon the price for 
which the candy was sold. Through the prompt 
and vigorous efforts of our Ohio members, this 
bill was defeated. 

Pennsylvania 


In Pennsylvania a bill was introduced provid- 
ing for a tax of 3 per cent on candy and chew- 
ing gum and special taxes on various other arti- 
cles such as perfumes, cosmetics, preparatory 


medicines, ete. I am pleased to state that 
through the prompt and vigorous efforts of our 
Pennsylvania members, this bill was also de- 
feated. Perhaps the most conspicuous example 
of so-called freak bills introduced in any of the 
state legislatures was the one introduced in Wis 
consin, which if enacted into law would have re- 
quired the manufacturers to quote the same 
prices to jobbers as to the retailers or con- 
sumers. Even though this was a freak bill of 
the most radical kind, it required prompt and 
vigorous attention of our Wisconsin members 
in order to bring about its defeat. 
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I have mentioned only a few of the speciai 
tax bills and freak bills of the many that were 
introduced in all of the state legislatures. They 
were actually numbered by the thousands and 
if we had not had the support of our members 
in these various states and had they not been 
willing to take the time and trouble to inter- 
view the representatives and senators in the 
state legislatures, the results might have been 
very serious to our industry for surely some of 
these bills would have been enacted into law if 
they had not been promptly and vigorously op- 
posed by our members. 
Certified Colors Enter North Dakota 

A bill was introduced in North Dakota which 
| am pleased to advise our members was enacted 
into law and which amends the Food Law of 
that state by repealing that part of the law re- 
quiring the use of vegetable colors in food 
products. 

Our members will recall that for many years 
we have been trying to bring about this result. 
The North Dakota law requiring vegetable col- 
ors in food products was a great annoyance to 
the candy industry and other food industries 
which compel such industries to carry two lines 
of products; one colored with vegetable colors, 
and the other colored with certified coal tar col- 


ors such as are approved by the United States . 


Government. 

While the Food Commissioner has not made 
any announcement relative to what action he 
is going to take under the authority given him 
by the new law to issue regulations setting forth 
what might be considered to be injurious as to 
ingredients of food products, we are hopeful 
and have reason to believe that he will be favor- 
able to the use of certified coal tar colors. We, 
therefore, consider that the passage of this bill 
was a great victory for the candy industry and 
other food industries. 

Minnesota Next 

When the bill was introduced in the North 
Dakota legislature to which I have referred 
above, we believed that it was the psychological 
time to introduce a similar bill in the Minnesota 
legislature. Our members will recall that the 
Minnesota law, as well as the North Dakota law, 
prohibits the use of coal tar colors in food 
products. 

I, therefore, immediately wrote our members 
in Minnesota in reference to the matter and 
drafted an outline for a bill which in my judg- 
ment would cover the situation and which | sug- 
gested should be introduced. The Food Com- 
missioner of Minnesota when interviewed in ref- 
erence to the introduction of this bill refused 
to commit himself either one way or the other, 
but intimated that he would not oppose it. 

Several meetings were held by the Minnesota 
manufacturers to discuss the matter but on 
account of the differences of opinion as to the 
method of procedure an agreement was not 
reached until it was too late to introduce the 
bill. 
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It is a difficult matter to mention all of our 
members who had an active part in bringing 
about the defeat of these many obnoxious bills 
that I have referred to, but I feel that special 
credit should be given to Mr. Frank H. Chaney 
of North Dakota, Mr. E. B. Hutchins of Wis- 
consin, Mr. Henry Rhine of California, Mr. 
George T. Peckham of Missouri, Mr. Oscar L. 
Graeser of Ohio, Mr. Arthur D. Bacon of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. E. G. Hames of Minnesota, Mr. 
Chas. Adams of Idaho. 
Claims for Refunds 

We have filed in behalf of our members, 
claims for refunds of tax paid on tax aggregat- 
ing approximately $50,000.00. On account of 
certain technical requirements of the Treasury 
Department, it was necessary to formally with- 
draw all of these claims without prejudice for 
the purpose of preparing the documents neces- 
sary to refiling the claims in accordance with 
the suggestions of the Treasury Department. 

The necessary documents were forwarded to 
the members and several of the claims have 
been refiled and I am advised by our Washing- 
ton representative, Mr. W. Parker Jones, who 
is looking after the details, that it is his opinion 
that all of these claims when refiled will un- 
doubtedly be paid. There is a great deal of de- 
tail pertaining to looking after claims of this 
kind, and I want our members to know that 
they are under great obligation to our Wash- 
ington representative, Mr. Jones, for the time 
and attention that he has given to these claims. 

Net Weight Ruling—Department of Agriculture 

The early part of February, the United States 
Bureau of Chemistry, of the Department of 
Agriculture, issued a ruling published as Item 
377 of Service and Regulatory Announcement 
No. 28, as follows: 

“Declaration of net weight on wrapped stick candy and 
candy bars. Sticks or bars of candy weighing more than 
4 avoirdupois ounce, wrapped in foil, waxed paper, and 
the like, are regarded as food in package form and should 
bear a plain and conspicuous statement of net weight on 
the outside of the wrapper. 

“This announcement supplements Item 153, Page 27, 
Service and Regulatory Announcements, Chemistry 16, 
which deals with the marking of packages of ‘count’ goods 


as received by the retailer through trade channels, but does 
not relate to the-question of marking the individual pieces.” 

The net contents amendment to the National 
Food and Drugs Act provides that an article 
of food shall be deemed to be misbranded ; 

“If in package form, the quantity of the contents be not 
plainly and conspicuously marked on the outside of the 
package in terms of weight, measure, or numerical count; 

“Provided, however, That reasonable variations shall be 
permitted, and tolerances and also exemptions as to small 
packages shall be established by rules and regulations 
made in accordance with the provisions of Sections three 
of this Act.” 


There are two principal factors involved in 
the net content requirement. First, the food 
must be in ‘‘package form’’; Second, if in pack- 
age form, contents shall be stated ‘in terms of 
weight, measure or numerical count,”’ 

It is the opinion of our general counsel, Mr. 
Thos. L. Hickey, that sticks of bars wrapped in 
paper or tinfoil and not sealed or closed are not 
in ‘*package form’’ within the meaning of the 
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law, and that such wrapping is employed pri- 
marily to keep the candy clean and to prevent 
the bars or pieces from melting or sticking to- 
gether and also for decorative purposes, and 
that such wrappings do not serve any of the 
purposes of an ordinary package, and that, 
therefore, individual sticks and bars of candy 
wrapped in foil or waxed paper are not ‘‘in 
package form’’ within the meaning of the law. 


He is also of the opinion that a candy manu- 
facturer would have the option of stating the net 
contents of the wrappers or sticks or bars by 
showing either the weight or the numerical 
count on the individual wrapper which, in the 
case of a single wrapped piece, might be indi- 
eated as ‘‘one bar’’ or ‘‘one stick’’ and in the 
case of several wrapped pieces sold collectively 
as ‘‘five bars’’ or ‘‘five sticks.’’ 

We have arranged for a conference with the 
officials of the Department of Agriculture for 
the purpose of discussing this matter and are 
hopeful of being able to persuade them that it 
is an unreasonable regulation and should be 
withdrawn. 


Net Weight Designation on Fancy Packages 


There are certain kinds of fancy packages 
such as fancy baskets, bonbon dishes, lacquered 
boxes and packages of that character which pre- 
sent a very difficult problem as to how the net 
weight can be indicated thereon without disfig- 
uring the package. 

In a recent discussion of the matter with the 
officials of the Department of Agriculture, they 
advised our secretary in response to his sug- 
gestion that it would be entirely satisfactory to 
the department if the net weight were indicated 
on a tag or slip which could be attached to the 
handle or some part of the package, or to a nar- 
row ribbon or fancy string which could be tied 
around the package. 

Such tags or slips could be made ornamental 
in design and they would not disfigure the pack- 
age. 

This method of indicating the net weight of 
the contents of such packages removes a trouble- 
some problem that has confronted the package 
goods manufacturers for some time. 


Packages Sold in Violation of Anti-Lottery Laws 


IT have had a great deal of correspondence 
with our members relative to the sale of pack- 
ages, the sale of which is contrary to the spirit 
if not a technical violation of the anti-lottery 
laws. 

At the Chicago Convention a motion was 
unanimously adopted authorizing me to take 
whatever action might be necessary in order to 
bring about the elimination of such packages. 

I, therefore, sent a circular to our members 
under date of July, 1922, calling their attention 
to the action taken at the convention, and re- 
questing their cooperation in bringing about 
the discontinuance of the sale of such packages. 

In response to this circular I received a great 
many letters, some of which evidenced a very 
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fine spirit of cooperation and stated that they 
would be glad to immediately discontinue the 
sale of packages of this kind. 

Other letters received, I regret to say, were 
not so satisfactory and raised various excuses 
as to why they could not see their way clear to 
conform to the spirit of the action taken at the 
Chicago Convention. 

These excuses for the most part were of a 
competitive character, that is to say, that they 
would be glad to eliminate such packages if 
their competitors would consent to do so, that 
they did not see any reason why they should 
sacrifice their sales to such an extent as would 
be necessary if such packages were eliminated 
when they felt confident that their competitors 
would not do so. 

There is another phase of this important mat- 
ter that presents a serious situation and that is 
the sales of such packages by wholesalers who 
make up their combinations and schemes and 
dispose of them directly to the retail trade. 
Such firms are not members of our association 
and, therefore, do not receive any of our litera- 
ture on the subject and are in a sense outside of 
the influence of the association. 

I have requested the secretaries of the retail- 
ers’ and jobbers’ associations to cooperate with 
me in this matter and have received assurances 
from them that they will be glad to do so. In 
this manner we hope to be able to reach the 
wholesale and retail trade. 

In the investigations that I have made rela- 
tive to the law on the subject, I find that the 
federal law does not contain any provisions 
which actually prohibit the sale of such pack- 
ages. We must, therefore, rely upon the laws 
of the various states and the municipal ordi- 
nances such as have been passed by many of the 
states and cities. 

I am confident that it is largely if not entirely 
a local proposition, that is to say, unless we can 
depend upon the cooperation and active inter- 
est of our members to take up the matter as a 
local proposition we will not be able to bring 
about their elimination. : 

While there is no doubt but that the sale of 
such packages is detrimental to the best inter- 
ests of the candy industry it is an extremely dif- 
ficult matter to convince our members that they 
should discontinue to sell them. 


Code of Ethics 


I have, for some time, been working on a Code 
of Ethies for the candy industry. 

I have received from various sources copies 
of codes which have been adopted by various 
industries. 

The Rotary clubs have taken an active inter- 
est in the introduction of such codes and I think 
that without exception every large industry 
either has adopted such a code or has one under 
consideration. 

I have submitted to the members of the Exec- 

(Continued on page 54.) 
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A Part of the Attendance at the 40th Annual Convention. 
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A Message from the 


Manufacturing Confectioners 


of England 


Delivered by Sydney W. Pascall, London, England, at the convention 
of the National Confectioners’ Association, Hotel Tray- 
more, Atlantic City, N. J., May 25, 1923. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of the 
National Confectioners’ Association : 

I have first of all to do what ill becomes any 

speaker to have to do, that is, to tender to you 
an apology for my tardy arrival. The matter 
is really due to a miscalculation on my part. I 
thought the Homeric, upon which boat I came, 
was a seven-day boat, and I found it was an 
eight-day boat when I got aboard. Of course, 
I immediately communicated with the officers 
and the engineers in 
charge, and told them that 
they were to do their ut- 
most to get me here in 
time, and I am very glad 
to say that we had a ree- 
ord voyage for the Hom- 
eric, and they docked at 
an earlier period than 
they had ever done before 
in the history of that ship. 
Unfortunately, it was not 
quite good enough, so I am 
standing here this morn- 
ing in a white sheet, ask- 
ing you to accept my apol- 
ogy for lateness. 

[ have endeavored to 
prepare a few facts. I am 
afraid you will think them 
perhaps a little prosy, on 
such a delightful morning 
as this, but after all prob- 
ably a little personal ex- 
perience of ours in our 
own country will be of in- 
terest to you in your great 
country. 

We have the advantage, 
we Englishmen, when we come to America, of 
finding that, after all, the language which we 
speak and always call English is really only 
another form of the American language. We 
discover, fortunately, too, that we speak it 
more or less with the same meaning, and 
with due allowance for those expressive 
phrases which you have so peculiarly made 
your own, we are able to understand one 
another. It is not always that the English lan- 
guage is quite as easy to be used by anyone of 
foreign extraction as it is by an Englishman or 
an American. I remember the educated native 
of India, who, desiring to express himself as to 
the death of his mother, in a manner at once 


colloquial and easy, sent a cable to the following 
effect : 

‘‘Regret to announce that hand that rocks 
cradle has kicked bucket.’’ (Laughter.) 

Ladies and gentlemen, I was very delighted 
to notice last night when I arrived here that, 
unlike Englishmen, you do not take your pleas- 
ure standing. I was very fortunate at the won- 
derful banquet to which I was welcomed, that 
my digestion was not like that of the man who 

said that his digestion was 
akin to genius, which had 
been described as an in- 
finite capacity for taking 
pains. (Laughter.) 
A Resolution from the 
English Council 
To be very serious for a 
moment, the honor has 
fallen upon me to bear a 
resolution from our trade 
organization of Great 
Britain to that of your 
great country. The reso- 
lution reads: 
‘““The Council of the 
Manufacturing Conf ec- 
tioners’ Alliance, Incorpo- 
rated, requests its imme- 
diate Past President, Mr. 
Sydney W. Pascall, cor- 
dially to greet the Na- 
tional Confectioners’ As- 
sociation, assembled at At- 
lantic City, N. J., and to 
express, on behalf of the 
manufacturing confection- 
ers of Great Britain, their 
hearty good-will to the 
manufacturing confectioners of the United 
States of America. The Council of the Alliance 
confidently hopes that the great English-speak- 
ing peoples may continue to co-operate in the 
advance of civilization—the best of friends, and 
even where they compete, the friendliest of 
rivals. ’’ 

In conveying this, I desire also to convey 
something of the spirit that lies behind the for- 
mal words, the spirit of friendliness or good- 
fellowship, a desire to raise the trade of which 
we are proud to be members, to the highest 
possible pitch of perfection, and a devotion to 
the highest ideals of business in our common 
industry. 
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The Manufacturing Confectioners’ Alliance 
has recently celebrated the twenty-first anni- 
versary of its foundation. Many of the men 
who helped at its birth are still in active con- 
nection with it. Not a few of them are well 
known in public life, outside our trade. 

Presiding recently at our coming of age din- 
ner, at the close of my six years’ presidency, I 
felt that we might take as our motto the words 
of Burke: ‘‘They believed that no men could 
not act with effect who did not act in concert; 
that no men could act in concert who did not 
act with confidence; that no men could act with 
confidence who were not bound together with 
common opinions, common affections, and com- 
mon interests.’’ 

It is impossible to recount adequately the 
history of the trade during these twenty-one 
years, but just as ‘‘The Nile is Egypt and Egypt 
is the Nile,’’ so the history of the Manufacturing 
Confectioners’ Alliance in twenty-one years has 
been the history of the trade. 

Our Experience with the Sugar Tax 

We have found one common ground for action 
and a main interest in our great raw material— 
sugar. 

During the South African War, after a lapse 
of nearly thirty years, a sugar tax was re- 
imposed in our country, and we conducted a 
campaign, or rather a series of campaigns, in 
parliament and the country against the tax. 

I well remember in the year 1906 we secured 
a large number of pledges of parliamentary 
candidates against the sugar tax before the gen- 
eral election. That was a rather peculiar gen- 
eral election, for a large number of men were 
swept into parliament by a popular vote who 
never expected to arrive there, and I am afraid 
some of them had given their pledges rather 
carelessly and they subsequently proved a very 
serious embarrassment to them, and many of 
them attempted to challenge us when we called 
upon them to fulfill their pledges. 

Up to August, 1914, we had been so far suec- 
cessful that the tax was all but abolished. Then, 
of course, the Great War with its burden of 
heavy taxation wiped out all our previous work. 
When we speak of the war we sometimes hear 
disputes as to who won the war. At all events, 
with regard to our taxation in our own country, 
we believe that we at all events are trying to 
pay for it, or to pay our share for it. (Ap- 
plause.) 

In this matter of sugar, we had pursued a 
vigorous offensive against the Brussels Sugar 
Convention, which, in the endeavor to help the 
planting interest of our Empire, had placed 
the consuming public and the sugar-using in- 
dustries under a serious disadvantage. It may 
interest our fellow manufacturers in America 
to know something of one section of our Alli- 
ance’s work, which is known as the Accountants’ 
Department. 

The Accountant’s Department 
This department deals with all the enquiries 


as to the status and credit of anyone connected 
with the trade. We, all of us, place the whole 
of our experience of any account at the dis- 
posal of this department. The result has been 
the building up of an amount of financial in- 
formation which no ordinary commercial in- 
quiry bureau could possibly obtain. 

This department also deals with debt collec- 
tion, and watches the interests of manufac- 
turers in all retailers’ and wholesalers’ bank- 
ruptcies, and has constantly been able to take 
action to protect the trade against wholesale 
fraud, such, for example, as are known in our 
country as ‘‘long firms.’’ 

The offshoots of the Manufacturing Confee- 
tioners’ Alliance are several in number. 

The Food Manufacturers’ Federation 

There is the Food Manufacturers’ Federa- 
tion, which covers a rather large number of 
trades, and deals almost exclusively with labor 
matters. This federation was founded at the 
time when the trade board was set up for our 
industry to fix minimum wage rates. This 
federation has also an industrial section which 
deals with Trade Unions, and has set up a joint 
body which acts as a sort of conciliation board 
for those of our members (by no means all) 
who are affected by Trade Unions. 

Export Union 

The second offshoot is the British Manufac- 
turing Confectioners’ Export Union, which was 
inaugurated several years since, and of which 
I was Chairman for the first two years. This 
body looks after trade interests overseas, and 
has co-operated usefully on many occasions 
with Government departments. 

Research Association 

In July, 1917, we took steps to set up a Re- 
search Association, which received considerable 
guidance from a Research Department of the 
Government. It is now firmly established, has 
a competent staff, and the membership exceeds 
one hundred. In setting up this organization, 
the trade has recognized that in modern indus- 
try science and business management must go 
hand in hand. 

We found in our country for many years 
that the scientist looked upon the manufacturer, 
or was apt to look upon the manufacturer, as 
a muddling experimentalist, and the manufac- 
turer was apt to look upon the scientist as a gen- 
tleman of theory who was unable to put his 
theory into practice. We realize today, both of 
us, that we made a mistake, and the manufac- 
turer welcomes the scientist, and employs him 
to solve many of the problems which otherwise 
would have been left to him, and the scientist 
recognizes that to prove his theory he must 
bring it down to the solid test of every-day 
eurrency, pounds, shillings and pence, or dollars 
and cents, in order to make it a real contribu- 
tion to the life of the nation. 

‘We have, too, a welfare section, to which 
many of us belong. Indeed, it can safely be 
said that it is largely owing to the fact of the 
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control of these bodies being very much vested 
in the same men, but even more to the fact that 
they have all one secretary, a most invaluable 
man, Mr. Robert M. Leonard, of whom I can 
make no comparison save what I have heard of 
your own Secretary, Mr. Hughes, that these 
bodies have worked efficiently and without 
friction. 
Some Experiences of the War Period 


Our war experiences would fill a large vol- 
ume, but possibly a brief reference to them may 
suitably be made. 

Immediately after the outbreak of war, a 
meeting of the whole trade was held on August 
7, 1914. The first act of the British Govern- 
ment was immediately to control sugar prices. 
They bought huge quantities, and on September 
11th, 1914, announced the Royal Commission on 
Sugar Supplies, Mr. McKenna being the first 
Chairman. 

In 1915 the sugar tax was increased from 
1/10d. to 9/3d. per ewt. (In April, 1918, to 
25/8d. per ewt., at which figure it still remains.) 
The following year there were innumerable 
complaints in the newspapers that, while. the 
housewife was unable to obtain sufficient sugar 
for domestic purposes, there was a great display 
of expensive chocolates and sweets in the shop 
windows. This led to the Food Controller, 
Lord Devonport, inventing a word—‘‘Flaunt- 
ing’’ confectionery; and in November, 1916, it 
was stated that the whole of the luxurious use 
of sugar must be cut off. 

Owing to our efforts, no disastrous actions 
were taken, but the Food Controller issued an 
order (not revoked until June Ist, 1919), fixing 
the maximum price at 4/ per pound for choco- 
late, 2/8d. for confectionery. 

Manufacturers’ use of sugar was reduced to 
50 per cent of the 1915 quantity, shortly after- 
wards it was further reduced to 40 per cent, and 
in May, 1917, to 25 per cent. 

One of the means by which the trade averted 
more serious consequences was the setting up 
of a joint display committee, representative of 
the different sections of manufacturing, whole- 
sale and retail, which forcibly compelled re- 
tailers to limit their window displays, and so 
avoid the certain exasperation of the public. 
Later on, a National Committee was formed, 
which committee had to fight for the existence 
of the trade. 

Successful efforts were made to organize the 
whole country, and for every locality to bring 
pressure to bear upon its own members of Par- 
liament, in order to secure reasonable treat- 
ment. 

Members of Parliament are peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to pressure brought upon them by their 
own constituents. It may be so also in this 
country—and the result is that we found then 
that while the Government had been friendly 
to us, and liked to do what it could for us, that 
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after we started this campaign we had decent 
treatment, fair treatment, from Parliament it- 
self, as we had previously had from the Gov- 
ernment. Unfortunately, we could not bring 
pressure to bear upon our House of Lords, be- 
cause they are not an elective body. We had to 
leave that to the Government. In brief, of this 
effort it may be said that in a very short time 
it had entirely revolutionized the attitude of 
the British House of Commons toward the con- 
fectionery trade. 

The last effort of war-time bureaucrats to 
choke our trade with regulations was a draft 
order to standardize all manufacture of choco- 
late and confectionery, to limit it to bar choco- 
late and two plain confectionery lines, with 
possibly caramels as well. This was defeated. 


Raw Material Problems 


We had problems with all our raw materials. 
For example, the Alliance convinced Mr. Hoover 
when he was in England of the desirability for 
some change in policy, and instead of the export 
of glucose from America being stopped, 1,000 
tons a month was promised. This being inade- 
quate, | immediately took steps to find raw 
material and provide for its manufacture into 
glucose, until the great responsibility, financial 
and otherwise, was taken over by the Alliance. 

My trade friends were kind enough to recog- 
nize this effort of mine by a complimentary 
luncheon and presentation. 


In the supplies of milk, oil and fats, and in 
the importation of raw cocoa, the Alliance 
played its part, and it seems almost inconceiv- 
able today that we did so much. I remember 
on one occasion we went to see the Milk Con- 
troller, and our reception was a very hostile 
one. He said: ‘‘Gentlemen, I promised to re- 
ceive your deputation, and I will hear what you 
have to say, but before you say a word you must 
take it from me that I cannot do anything for 
you. I cannot give you an inch, I cannot give 
you an ounce of milk. It is quite impossible. 
I want to make it perfectly plain at the outset.’’ 

_Well, we talked it over with him, and I think 
some of us must have had experience as sales- 
men in our time, for the result was that this 
very man, who started the interview by an abso- 
lute attitude of refusal, finished by saying: 

‘*Well, gentlemen, it is not in my power to 
do anything for you, but I will promise to make 
the strongest possible recommendation to the 
Food Controller, in order that you get some 
relief.’”’ And I thought that was really a great 
testimonial to our powers of persuasion and 
our persistency. 

Our policy throughout was to co-operate in 
every possible way with the Government to- 
wards a successful organization of our country’s 
food supplies, and to seek from them in return 
the right to apply the necessary restrictions in 
the way which would do least harm to our trade. 

We were very gratified when Lord Rhondda, 
perhaps the most successful of our Food Con- 
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trollers, held up our trade on an important 
occasion as a ‘‘model of trade organization.’’ 
The present sugar policy of the Alliance is 
gradually to aim at freedom from all taxation, 
not approving imperial preference nor encour- 
aging home beet growing at other people’s 
expense. 
The Power of Business Unity 
I would just like to say a word about the very 
strong belief I hold in trade organization. I 
remember of hearing on one occasion of a man 
who was riding out from one of our great Lon- 
don stations, and he passed a long gray build- 
ing, not very far from the railway, and he said 
to the man opposite it: ‘‘Do you know what 
that building is?’’ 
The man said: ‘‘Yes, that is a lunatic asy- 
lum.”’ 
He said: ‘‘I was there last month. What 
do you think about that? I was a warder.’’ 
The man said: ‘‘How many of you were 
there?’’ 
‘‘There were ten of us.’’ 
‘‘Ten men, and how many lunaties?”’ 
‘*A thousand lunatics.’’ 
‘*A thousand lunaties.’’ 
‘*But,’’ he said, ‘‘ten wardens control a 
thousand lunaties?’’ 
‘*Yes, that is very simple; you see, the luna- 
tics cannot combine.’’ (Laughter.) 
The Need for International Unity 
I think people outside of our trade associa- 
tions have not learned the essential principle of 
trade sanity, trade unity, that they ean com- 
bine. We should endeavor to apply trade prin- 
ciples to unity, not only in our trade matters, 
but to our international matters. We feel in 
England that the whole world today is united 
and bound together by common interests, by 
common problems, in a way in which it was 
never bound together before. We feel it, of 
course, a great deal more in Europe at the pres- 
ent time than you feel it in your great country. 
We cannot have any real settlement of our diffi- 
cult conditions in England until there is some 
basis of settlement between France and Ger- 
many on the Continent of Europe. Our indus- 
tries are disturbed; one industry is artificially 
stimulated, another industry artificially de- 
pressed. In England we feel the greatest pos- 
sible need for a settlement. We still have over 
a million unemployed in the country. We still 
are having to keep those unemployed workmen, 
many of whom are soldiers and fought for our 
country, fought for our common cause during 
the war, and they have come home to find too 
often no houses to live in, no work to do. It is 
a problem that weighs upon our statesmen and 
our people, with a very heavy weight. 
The German Viewpoint 
If you go to Germany, you find conditions 
there are quite different. The working people 
are steadily getting additions to their wages. 
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and it is only the very rich people who find liv- 
ing there at all tolerable. But you go and 
speak to the average sensible German and he 
will say: ‘‘We cannot do anything until we 
know how much we have got to pay. How can 
you expect us to go on with this thing and pay 
reparations until we know how much it is, be- 
cause if we once begin to pay on a considerable 
scale, we realize that we are only increasing the 
amount of indemnity that we shall eventually 
have to pay.’’ And that is not a reasonable 
thing to expect. 
The French Viewpoint 


When we go to France—well, some of us think 
France is perhaps a little unreasonable, but 
after all, there are many excuses to be made for 
France. We in England do not approve of the 
policy of the French government, we do not 
think it is successful in achieving its objects, 
but we do recognize that France has a very read 
grievance. Those of you who have gone over 
to Europe and seen some of the finest provinces 
of France laid waste; those of you who realize 
that France for over forty years rested under 
the fear of invasion from an armed nation; 
those of you who have realized that France does 
not feel the Treaty of Versailles contains those 
things which make for her security for the 
future, must realize that the French people are 
in very serious difficulties, and although their 
policy may not commend itself to us, I think we 
must realize that she is facing a real and a 
serious problem. 

Re American Co-operation 

May I say, gentlemen, that the time may soon 
come when, just as in our desperate need dur- 
ing the war, your great country took its cour- 
age into its hands and stepped in to save civili- 
zation from being submerged; just as you went 
with us at Versailles in an effort to obtain 
peace, a peace which was subsequently to some 
extent disarranged; so I hope and believe that 
you will look towards Europe, and that you will 
endeavor to see how far you can promote a 
settlement and an arbitrament of a peace in 
Europe which will save Europe, not so much 
from a war which might destroy it, but from a 
continuance of a peace which is no peace, be- 
cause it contains elements of disintegration and 
unsettlement, and contains within it the germs 
of future disputes and wars. 

Therefore, I venture to leave this thought 
with you, although I have strayed a little out- 
side of my subject and perhaps passed over the 
wall of the political situation: We cannot help 
it at this time in England, because upon the 
settlement of these questions depends the pros- 
perity of millions of Englishmen. 

I thank you very much for your kind recep- 
tion here this morning. It has been a great 
honor to be with you, and I assure you I appre- 
ciate it very much. 

(Great applause, the members standing.) 
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The Sixth article of an extensive series on 


Candy Factory Management Methods, Factory Practices 
Material Handling, Labor Management, Etc. 


Based on personal interviews with manufacturing confectioners and a 
special investigation of their manufacturing problems 


by Ralph G. Wells 


Member Committee on Industrial and Commercial Planning, Boston Chamber of Commerce. 
Member of Faculty, Boston University—College of Business Administration. 
Formerly President National Association of Employment Managers. 


Exclusively for The Manufacturing Confectioner 








HILE material losses are a serious 
item, in the candy industry more 
money is wasted and a larger per- 
centage of the profits are dissipated 
through idleness of machinery and equipment, 
the use of unnecessary labor, and the failure to 
get full value for money expended in overhead 
expense. Furthermore, greater attention is 
paid to material waste because it is more tangi- 
ble and easier to check up; while the other form 
of waste, because of its intangible nature, is eas- 
ily lost sight of and overlooked. 

As the problem of material losses is being 
given close attention in the confectionery indus- 
try, and can be avoided by adequate material 
contro] (which, is to be discussed fully in the 
September issue), this article will be devoted 
primarily to a consideration of the more in- 
sidious forms of waste which eat into the earn- 
ings of the concern and thwart the organization 
of the credit for the profit which their energy 
and business acumen deserve. 

Some of the more common causes of material 
waste are: 

Causes of Material Waste 

(1) Lack of standards to insure that mate- 
rials purchased will give the maximum yield for 
the price paid. 

(2) Incoming shipments not properly in- 
spected for quality or checked as to quantity. 
This should be done immediately upon receipt 
and not delayed until time for use of material 
arrives. 

(3) Improper storage facilities which allow 
stock to deteriorate, to become spoiled, or to be 
spilled and wasted. Stock in storage should be 
inspected regularly. 











(4) Loose methods of issuing stock, such as: 
Giving out material without proper requisition; 
issuing requisitions for more than is actually 
needed ; careless weighing and checking of quan- 
tities issued; anyone allowed to go into the store 
room. 

(5) No cheek on actual amounts issued and 
used as compared with actual requirements ; nor 
any method for determining just what balance 
of each item should be on hand, or for making 
sure that each lot is used up before a new one is 
opened. 

(6) Unused material allowed to lie around de- 
partments, instead of being returned to store 
room. Tempting material such as fruits and 
nuts should be kept out of sight when not in 
use, 

(7) Expensive materials issued where less ex- 
pensive would serve the purpose; or wrong ma- 
terial issued and used before mistake is discov- 
ered. 

(8) Material not properly conditioned or pre- 
pared before use. 

(9) Careless handling of material, resulting 
in spilling or spoilage. Frequently due to in- 
sufficient or poor containers. 

(10) Finished or semi-finished goods spoiled 
in process or through careless handling. 

(11) Finished goods spoiled by careless pack- 
ing. 

(12) Batches not worked up completely; and 
cookers and containers not completely drained 
or scraped. 

(13) Cooking of larger batch than can be eas- 
ily handled. Mixing of uneven quantities of 
ingredients which are to be combined later, so 
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Mr. Wells’ series will include the following subjects: 


1. Management Problems and Control Methods in 
the Candy Industry. 

2. Manufacturing Standards, Production Programs, 
Co-ordinating Sales and Production. 

3. Production Control, Schedules, Routing, Des- 
patching. 

4. Material Control, Purchasing, Stores Keeping, 
Care and Handling. 

5. Plant Location, Layout, Arrangement, Ma- 
chinery and Equipment, Power Problems. 

6. Selecting the Best Methods, Job, Time and 


Motion Study. 


7. Financial Problems, Budgets, Cost Control. 

8. Waste Elimination, Maintaining Production 
Standards, Quality, Time and Cost. 

9. The Management Organization, Departmental 
Functions, Co-operation and Co-ordination. 

10. Labor Planning, Policies and Practices. 

11. Labor Management, Relations with Employees, 
Maintaining an Effective Working Force. 

12. Looking Ahead, Sales and Business Forecasts, 
Experimental and Research Work, The An- 
nual Overhauling. 





oo 


that there is more of one than is required; or 
having the wrong batch ready first. 


(14) Failure to plan work so that batches 
which cannot lie over night may be cleaned up 
each day. 

(15) Lack of proper attention to handling and 
reworking scrap. 

The remedies for the above causes are so 
obvious to the experienced candy man that it 
is unnecessary to go into further details, other 
than to say that close supervision and careful 
training of the help are essential to check these 
causes of waste. The foreman’s eye cannot be 
everywhere, so that he must educate his workers 
to the serious loss resulting from waste and 
must secure their cooperation in keeping waste 
down to a minimum. 


‘Waste of material is largely a matter of at- 
titude of mind, not only on the part of the work- 
ers but also on the part of production execu- 
tives themselves. We fail to realize that, al- 
though the handfuls of material wasted here 
and there are not of large value in themselves, 
yet in the aggregate they amount to a great deal. 
If those handling material think that it is valu- 
able they will be careful of it. The writer 
knows of a plant in another industry, using 
large quantities of precious metal, where the 
actual loss of material from. all causes is less 
than one-half of one per cent. Except for a 
more careful accounting of material between 
departments, and the use of scientific methods 
of reclaiming, the material control system of 
this plant is no more elaborate than that found 
in any well organized candy plant. 


Good Money After Bad 


In discussing material waste, one plant su- 
perintendent said: ‘‘Some foremen lack the in- 
itiative or courage to stop a process or a ma- 
chine the instant goods begin to come out wrong. 
Others do not keep close enough watch over 
their finished work so that sometimes hundreds 
or even thousands of pieces. are spoilt before 
the trouble is discovered and stopped. The first 
loss is the lesser loss. If the centers are wrong 
stop there.’’ He also went on to say, ‘‘don’t 
start stuff until you know that you ean finish it 
and pack it. In other words, see that every 


—* 
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item required from start to finish is on hand 
and ready for use.’’ 

Another production superintendent laid great 
stress upon variations in temperatures as a 
troublesome source of waste. In his experience 
much candy was spoilt by variations in cook- 
ing temperatures and by employes failing to 
take into consideration the temperature outside 
of the factory. This plant makes a great many 
goods that are sold by count and had found that 
unless the weight of such pieces was watched 
very closely a great deal of material would be 
wasted on account of overweight. This organ- 
ization prides itself on the close cooperation be- 
tween the sales and production department in 
planning schedules as previous experience has 
shown that without this much material and 
labor is thrown away upon unsalable products 
and sales energy is wasted on unprofitable 
orders. 

Intangible Waste 


Another form of material waste, not men- 
tioned above, lies in the careless use of supplies. 
This is common to all industries and can be ob- 
viated only by a campaign of education and by 
keeping the same careful check on supplies as 
on material. So long as supplies are easy to 
obtain, are issued in large quantities regardless 
of the current needs, and are allowed to ‘‘kick 
around’’ the department, they will always be 
wasted. Factory supplies cost more than the 
average employe realizes. In fact, many super- 
intendents and foremen do not realize the total 
cost of supplies used in their room. 

As indicated in the first part of this article, 
the intangible forms of waste are more seri- 
ous than waste of materials, not only because 
they amount to more in dollars and cents but 
because they are so insidious that they pass 
unnoticed in many plants. In considering this 
phase of the subject, the word waste is used to 
mean any form of unnecessary expense or the 
failure to get full value out of money expended 
for labor, for running expenses, and other forms 
of overhead. Before considering the losses due 
to idleness of machines, unnecessary labor, and 
other causes in the factory, it may be well to 
mention, by way of illustration, forms of need- 
less expenses which occur in the executive de- 
partments. Here are a few illustrations: 
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Needless Expense in Executive Management 


(1) Money borrowed at the bank before it is 
actually needed, or loans not reduced as 
promptly as possible. Either practice results in 
the payment of unnecessary interest. 


(2) Conducting sales campaigns by ‘‘fits and 
starts,’’ instead of planning a consistent sales 
program so as to reap the full value from sales 
momentum developed by special drives. 


(3) Poor sales planning, so that the factory is 
put to the expense of frequent changes in varie- 
ties made and fluctuations in volume of orders. 


(4) Other causes include the carrying of too 
large an inventory of raw material, finished 
stock, the allowing of customers’ accounts to 
run too long, and the keeping of too large a cash 
balance in the bank. All of these result in the 
waste of interest charges. 

(5) Factory wastes due to idleness of ma- 
chines, equipment, and labor, due to poor plan- 
ning or improper supervision, as well as by un- 
necessary labor or not doing work by the short- 
est method. The overhead on an expensive ma- 
chine, especially if it is one that occupied a large 
amount of floor space, is surprisingly large. 
Only those who have an accurate cost system, 
which distributes overhead on a basis of ma- 
chines or production centers, appreciate the full 
eost of idle equipment. The profits which are 
being made in one part of the factory may easily 
be offset by the carrying charges in other parts 
of the factory which are standing idle. 


One of the fine points in the financial admin- 
istration of a confectionery plant is to deter- 
mine how much surplus equipment the factory 
is justified in having. Frequently the carrying 
costs of equipment, including the rental value 
for the floor space required for it, will be so 
great that several months of idleness will offset 
any profit that can be made on it during the 
rush periods. Confectionery manufacturers are 
realizing more and more that the expense of 
“arrying excess equipment during dull periods 
may be more than the profits on such machines 
during rush seasons. 

It is claimed by men who have made a study 
of the subject that idleness of machines and 
equipment can be avoided by broadgauged sales 
planning,’ to keep equipment busy during the 
largest period of the year and the careful sched- 
uling of production orders, to secure maximum 
utilization of machinery during busy periods. 
Material deliveries must be planned so that 
there will be no hold-up for lack of material. 
They also suggest frequent overhauling of ma- 
chines to avoid delays due to breakdowns. 

Frequently idleness of labor is due to loaf- 
ing or soldiering on the part of the worker, and 
ean be avoided only by careful supervision and 
the education of the worker to the seriousness 
of such practices. On the other hand, labor time 
is also wasted because the work has not been 
properly planned to keep the workers busy and 
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insure a steady flow of material so that their 
time can be put in profitably. This occurs more 
often than is realized. 

Too many workers in a department where 
facilities are inadequate is another source of 
waste. Even in well-organized plants instances 
will be found where girls are working so close 
together that they interfere with each other’s 
output. 

Perhaps the most difficult source of waste to 
eliminate is that which exists where more time 
is taken for performing an operation than is 
necessary. This can be remedied only by a care- 
ful study of the job and the selection of the 
best and shortest methods for performing the 
operation. 

Unless jobs have been carefully studied and 
the method of performing the work has been 
properly laid out, material will be handled more 
frequently than is necessary; as, for instance, 
where starch trays containing centers have to 
be lifted off trucks and piled on the floor in the 
cooling room, instead of having enough truck 
platforms so that they can be left on the plat- 
form ready to be wheeled out without rehan- 
dling. Similar waste of labor occurs when ma- 
terials are moved from one place to another by 
hand, when some form of automatic conveyor 
would prove less expensive. 

Of a similar nature is the waste due to poor 
work by improperly trained help, or the use of 
high-priced employes where less expensive 
workers could do the work just as well. 

The foregoing indicates some of the more 
frequent causes of waste and increased expense 
found in the candy industry. Many others 
might be mentioned as the list is by no means 
complete. It is given merely to emphasize the 
point that there are numerous sources of waste 
in every plant and that the candy executive who 
would keep his costs down and reduce his losses 
to a minimum must exercise constant vigilance. 


A study of the methods used by various con- 
fectionery manufacturers indicates that the fol- 
lowing have proven successful : 

(1) Adequate experimental and _ research 
work, to determine the best operating methods. 
This includes, in addition to the laboratory work 
for the development of formulas, a careful study 
of the plant layout and arrangement of ma- 
chines and a comprehensive job analysis of each 
major operation. 

(2) The adoption of definite standards and 
standard practice together with such control 
systems as are necessary to insure the mainte- 
nance of each standard. 

(3) The development of comprehensive sales 
programs. 


(4) The planning of production schedules to 
avoid idleness of equipment and labor. 


(5) Adequate material control. 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Aamo Springfield 


Cooler and Packer 
A New National Equipment 














A few of its Good Points 


Attaches to, and operates as a part of, the Enrober. 


An endless paper belt, running solely by friction on a canvas belt, does 
away with the use of plaque papers. This belt is kept cold at all times 
insuring quick cooling of bottoms. 


The goods release themselves, at the end of the paper belt, passing onto 
a canvas belt—for hand packing. Or may be delivered automatically into 
trays, for fancy packing. 


Thermal siphon principle—very compact, and an innovation in cooling 
systems—provides a continuous air circulation without the use of a fan. 


The Springfield Cooler and Packer, being cork insulated, may pass 
through a room of warmer temperature than the cold room without affect- 
ing its efficiency. 


Arranged for the use of either brine or ammonia. 


Write for Descriptive Booklet 


National Equipment Company 


Largest Manufacturer in the World of Candy and Chocolate Machinery 


Springfield, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
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Engineering 


Placing your problems in the 








hands of this organization gives you 
the benefit of all the experience of 
the foremost engineers in the coun- 


try on air conditioning systems. 


These specialists who are nation- 
ally known and recognized, have 


made air conditioning their life study. 


They will be glad to refer you to 
an installation near you or give you 
the names of concerns in your own 
business who have successfully in- 


stalled our air conditioning systems. 





You may then get in touch and 








understand why Sturtevant-Fleisher 


Systems are preferred. 


Whatever your problems or con- 
ditions, these engineers who have in- 
stalled hundreds of systems all over 
the country will be glad to co- 
operate with you. 


Atlanta Detroit Portland 























Boston Hartford Rochester 

Buffalo Los Angeles St. Louis 

Chicago Minneapolis Salt Lake City 

Cincinnati New York San Francisco 

Cleveland Philadelphia Seattle | 
Dallas Pittsburgh Washington 















W. L. FLEISHER & CO., Inc. 
31 Union Square West 
New York, New York 
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The YORK 
CONTINUOUS CANDY CUTTER 


Another Addition to the Famous Savage Line 





Runs Silently Smoothly Easily. 
One-Sixth Horse Power Motor. 


Can be operated from an ordi- 
nary Electric Light Socket. 


Capacity practically unlimited. 


wm, 

oa hae 
iit 

. 


For Cutting Hard Candies— 


Pillows, Soft Center and Satin Finish Goods, Kisses, Chips, Waffles, etc. 





Descriptive Circular and Prices on Request. 


SAVAGE BROS. CO. 


2638 Gladys Ave. Chicago, Il. 
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GREER COATER 
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No Paper 
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Necessary 


A Complete Unit—Coating, hi 


Constructed to give results in quality, quantign 
ELIMINATES PAPER PLAS 


The Chocolate Coating Machine unit the candy industry higee 














Greer Drying, Conveying and Packing Machine 


This machine places before your packers 200 plaques of 
perfectly dry goods each hour—a steady stream 
of finished goods direct from your 


Coater or Enrober. 











The Greer Coater 
WE GIVE AN ABSOLUTE GUARANTEE THAT © 


119-137 Windsor Street J. W., Gk 
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The Greer Chocolate Bar and Ten-Pound Cake Machine showing bunker and machine complete 


Guaranteed to Produce 20,000 Ibs. per Day 


DOES NOT INFRINGE ANY EXISTING PATENT 
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THE SIMPLEX IMPROVED 


MOTOR-DRIVEN PLASTIC PRESS 


FOR FILLED OR STUFFED HARD CANDIES 





Our 
Motor-Driven 
Sizing 
The Simplex Improved Plastic Press BB ccs 0 
has a greater output capacity than the older type Production and 

machines; 24-inch Die Bars; direct motor drive, two Accuracy 
speeds, special wire screen conveyor. Operation eco- 
nomical, simple and exceptionally accurate—every ma- 
chine given a practical test before shipment. 











An assortment of popular dies included 
with every press. No extra charge. 








Simplex Vacuum Cooker 


Cooks Straight Sugar (Refined or Raw) 
Perfectly Cooks 


ANY PERCENTAGE OF CORN SYRUP 


Makes a clearer, a drier and more lustrous satin finish candy. 





Costs Less to Cook a Batch—Less Fuel, More Vacuum 





Capacity Simplex Steam Vacuum, 5,000 Ibs. per Day 
(With extra melting kettle) 


ALSO 


Simplex Gas Vacuum Cooker 
SIMPLEX STEAM VACUUM COOKER 
3,400 pounds per day, guaranteed (Process Pat June 30, 1914) 


VACUUM CANDY MACHINERY COMPANY 


326 W. Madison Street CHICAGO 
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Inc. 


1301 to 1315 North Eighth St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
AUTOMATIC SEAMLESS HARD CANDY MACHINE 


Send for pamphlet on this machine. 





Have You Our Latest Catalogue on Entire Line of Candy Factory Equipment? 


If not, use coupon on opposite page and let us quote you on the itind of equipment 
you are especially interested in. 


No. 10 BALL MACHINE for COCOANUT, CREAM and CHICLE 





——— 
envaet 





HEADQUARTERS 


FOR CANDY 
MACHINERY, 
TOOLS AND 
EQUIPMENT 
SINCE 1864 


“If it's listed with Mills it’s a succesa”’ 
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The “Coldbed” 
Chocolate Drying and Packing Table 


Directly Connected to Coating Machine 


Patents Pending 


Something You Should Know 


The Largest, the Most Representative, the Best Known Candy Makers Have Exclusively 
Adopted the Coldbed and Will Use No Other Method for Chilling and Drying Chocolate 
Coated Goods. Why? What Is the Secret of Its Popularity? What Reason Can Be Given 
for the Unfailing Repeat Orders Which Follow a Trial Installation? 


THE ANSWER IS OBVIOUS—The practical, experienced, production manager has 
learned the value of applied engineering knowledge. As an example, he now knows that 
for the same rise in temperature one gallon of refrigerated water will take up as much heat 
as two hundred cubic feet of refrigerated air. 


He knows that in Chilling Chocolate goods smaller crystals of the fat are formed when 
the cooling is rapid, while in slow cooling larger crystals are formed and the fracture con- 
sequently becomes dull and grayish. 


Having knowledge of such well known principles it was just plain common sense to apply 
them practically as we have done with the COLDBED Table, and as a result the chocolates by 
this method show a finer texture and the centers, being properly chilled throughout, are in the 
best possible condition for immediate packing. And (this is important to your pocketbook )— 


1. The COLDBED Tables are sold at a very reasonable price. Our customers say 
we do not ask enough for them. 


2. They are great money savers. No girl at the feed end of the table. The goods 
are not handled on the COLDBED until they reach the packer. 


3. The scrap and waste is minimized. The goods are immediately set after leaving 
the enrober and hence there are no feather edges. 


We will serve you wherever you are. Write for literature and complete information. 


Also manufacturers of 
“The Chillblast” Air Conditioner, Cooler and Dehumidifier, 
The Bentz Drying System for Starch Rooms 
, and 
The Bentz Air Conditioning Apparatus for Maintaining Uniform Atmospheric 
Conditions fa Rooms or Factories. 


BENTZ ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Main Office: 140 Cedar St., New York Factory: 661 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 
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Making the Candy Business Better 





woes 


L. Price 


President, National Candy Co. 


Delivered before the Convention 
ciation, Atlantic 





HERE are a lot of things, of course, 
that will make the candy business 
better. For example, if it were pos- 
sible to cut the productive capacity 
of the industry in half, if we could double the 
consumption of candy, if we could eliminate the 
ignorance of cost, if we could stop people from 
doing foolish things, the situation would cer- 
tainly be improved, but we can’t do any of these 
things. However, we can all lend some influ- 











ence and help toward making the candy busi- 


ness better. What I am going to have to say 
to you today will be more or less a rambling 
talk, hoping I may hit the high spots here and 
there and cause some of you to think more 
seriously of those things which it is necessary 
to do in order to make things better. I often 
wonder sometimes whether our troubles are due 
to the nature of the candy business or to the 
nature of the men in the candy business. Cer- 
tainly if some natures could be changed condi- 
tions would be much better, but why talk about 
the impossible? 

In the beginning, I am going to assume two 
things. First, is the fundamental assumption, 
i. e., that you are all in business to make money, 
and second, is the assumption that the oppor- 
tunities for making money are not as favorable 
as you would like to have them. 

Relation of Production to Consumption 

When the capacity of our industry is esti- 
mated to be 40 per cent in excess of the con- 
sumption of the products of that industry, and 
when everyone in the industry is trying to 
stimulate production in order to bring down 
cost to a point where they can show a profit, 
something unpleasant is bound to happen unless 
the means used to stimulate production will 
increase consumption in proportion to the in- 
creased production. 

The big question, before our industry from a 
competitive point of view is whether or not the 
things which we are doing are tending toward 
increased consumption. If they are not, then 
it simply means that the competition of one try- 
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ing to get business away from another will 
evolve itself into a case of dog eat dog. 

There naturally creeps into this kind of com- 
petition practices that are uneconomical, un- 
necessary and unfair. The war has left our 
industry in about the same position as it has left 
other industries, in so far as the relationship 
of its productive capacity to the consumption 
of its products is concerned, but the war seems 
to have left men in other industries possessed 
with more common sense in their competitive 
relationship than it has left us, because in these 
other industries they recognize the fact that the 
industry has capacity to produce largely in 
excess of the demand for its products, and un- 
less there is curtailment of production there 
must naturally follow over-production and a 
serious competitive situation. 

Individuals in these industries know that they 
cannot expect to operate their factories at max- 
imum ¢apacity without very serious and un- 
profitable results. The conclusion, therefore, 
of industries that are wise and recognize exist- 
ing conditions, is that their costs must be based 
upon the relationship of consumption to their 
capacity and they must fix selling prices acecord- 
ingly until consumption improves and produe 
tion can be properly increased and costs of 
production thereby automatically decreased. It 
seems in the candy business that costs are based 
upon a@ Maximum capacity production or nearly 
so, and that some fanciful idea of being able to 
ontwit the other fellow and operate at maximum 
capacity leads competitors into this method. 

There is no remedy to this situation as I see 
it excepting that we may see the light individ- 
ually and realize that the competitive nature 
of the industry is such that no one can expect to 
get more than his rightful share of the business. 

A Typical Experience in This Industry 

Let me recite a situation that I am sure has 
developed in your factory many times during 
the last two years: Your superintendent re- 
ports to vou that one of your departments is not 
operating to proper capacity and that he is hav- 
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ing a hard time keeping the organization to- 
gether. This arouses you to action in regard to 
increasing sales. You decide to get up a piece 
of Bar Goods or Penny Goods, as Bar Goods 
and Penny Goods are the easiest things to sell, 
providing they are big enough. 

You instruct your superintendent to make up 
some goods and submit them to you, which he 
does. You then call in your sales force and you 
present the samples to them and receive infor- 
mation to the effect that your Bar Goods, com- 
pared with the Bar Goods which are being 
offered on the market, look like Penny Goods 
and that your Penny Goods are so small that 
the consumer would have to get a microscope to 
see them, and that there is no need of your 
offering goods because they won’t sell, and that 
if you want to get business you have to make 
your goods just as big as the other fellow (and, 
of course, the other fellow is some wise guy 
who doesn’t know what his goods cost him and 
is rapidly going broke, though he does not 
know it). 

However, you don’t think about all these 
‘things; you are so anxious for business that 
you tell your superintendent to make the goods 
bigger. You keep on making them bigger until 
they satisfy the sales force, and when they sat- 
isfy the sales force they are always a little bit 
bigger than anything else on the market. Then 


your superintendent gives you the cost of the 
goods and after figuring with a very sharp pen- 
cil and giving yourself the worst of it all the 
way through, you find out that there is no profit 


in the goods. Then after a very intelligent 
conference you come to the conclysion that the 
goods in question are so good and so big that 
you can sell enough of them to operate your 
factory at maximum, which will reduce your cost 
of labor and overhead and cut down your per- 
centage of expense of doing business; also you 
“an buy materials in larger quantities and save 
probably in package cost, and by such means 
you are at the end to have a profit, though you 
‘annot figure it on the basis of your known cost. 
Everything is set for a grand start and every- 
body is happy, and so long as you are willing 
to fool yourself you keep happy, but eventually 
you have to take inventory to balance your 
books and then you find out the truth, and then 
you cuss Bar Goods and Penny Goods, and, of 
course, in doing this you always blame the other 
fellow, when you yourselves, by exactly the 
above method of procedure, are as much to 
blame as anybody else for existing conditions. 
I can hear the old question, ‘‘ Well, what are 
you going to do about it? We have to keep our 
factories operating and we have to keep our 
organization together, and we might as well go 
out of business if we don’t meet existing com- 
petitive conditions.’’ But meeting existing 
competitive conditions by picking out the worst 
competitor is one thing and meeting them by 
picking out the best competitors is another 
thing. It is surprising that a concern which 
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does business in a sensible, conservative man- 
ner, that grows and becomes prosperous, never 
seems to be thrown up as a competitive factor, 
necessitating the doing of a lot of things which 
are unprofitable and unwise. The competitor 
that is always chosen for the example to follow 
is the fellow who is doing that which any man 
with common ordinary experience knows can 
not be done, only to the extent of how long the 
individual ean stand it. This is one of the 
fundamental weaknesses of the candy business. 

It does seem to me that we must as individ- 
uals stop trying to do impossible things, that 
we must reckon with the fact that we have com- 
petition and that that competition is not going 
to allow itself to be put out of business for the 
mere lack of meeting prices and sizes. Except 
for the superiority of our product, service and 
salesmanship, we cannot expect to get more 
than our share of the consumptive demand for 
our products. 


Banker with a Candy Loan 

A friend of mine, a Vice President of a Bank 
that is the proud possessor of a Candy Factory 
that is not running, came to see me the other 
day about his troubles, and I asked him how he 
ever got in so deep. He told me that the con- 
cern in question invited the Board of Directors 
to go through the factory. The factory was 
very busy. Complaints were being received 
from customers because of delay in filling or- 
ders. All about there was an air of prosperity. 
The Board of Directors approved the loan and 
kept on increasing it. Suspicion was finally 
aroused and the Bank supervised the taking of 
inventory and closing of books, and it was found 
that the concern had lost heavily. At first dis- 
honesty was suspected, but it was finally discov- 
ered that the old malady of ignorance of cost 
and lack of uniformity of production was the 
‘“ause and that the more the concern sold the 
more it lost. A new man was put in charge 
and when he tried to sell goods at a profit he 
couldn’t, so they quit. 

All the figures you can get together lead to 
one very definite conclusion and that is that the 
gross profit under present conditions must be 
larger if the industry is to make a legitimate 
profit. Most of us are still thinking in the 
same terms of gross profit percentage that we 
were back in 1915 and 1916 and it doesn’t fit 
present day conditions. 


The Solution 


If anyone has a solution as to how an industry 
which is going through very marked economic 
changes in relation to distribution, and which 
has a capacity largely in excess of the consump- 
tion of its products, can work out its problem, 
except by means of increasing consumption or 
holding down production, he ought to come 
forth with the formula, because it would not only 
be a great thing for the candy business, but 
would be a wonderful thing for business gen- 
erally. 
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The Manufacturing Retailer 


As to the economic changes in distribution, we 
know that during the war the increased capacity 
of the industry, either in connection with the 
old established concerns or the ones that came 
new into the industry, was largely amongst 
manufacturers who sold either to the retail or 
jobbing trade. The manufacturers relied, for 
the distribution of their products to the con- 
sumer, upon the distributing retailer. This 
distributing retailer, even in the face of an in- 
creased per capita consumption, is selling a 
smaller proportion of the total amount of candy 
consumed than he did five years ago. This is 
due to a tremendous growth in what may be 
called ‘‘ Manufacturing Retailers’’ and of Chain 
or Syndicate Stores which are supplied by their 
own factories. 


Direct Delivery Jobber 


Another economic distributing development 
has heen the growth of what I might style the 
‘*PDirect Delivery Jobber,’’ or in other words, 
the jobber who carries his stock in his motor 
truck or wagon and makes store door delivery 
of it to the retailer. This jobber combines in 
himself the roles of boss, buyer, receiving clerk, 
shipping clerk, salesman, delivery man, credit 
man and collector. His home and his garage 
are his office and warehouse. His motor truck 
gets his goods at the depot or at local factories 
and delivers them to the store door of his cus- 
tomer with no repacking or freight charges, as 
against the old methods of going to the depot 
to get goods, taking them to the store to unpack 
and repack, delivering them back to the depot, 
reshipping them by freight, express or parcel 
post and prepaying same, then delivering them 
from the depot at destination to the store door 
of customer, extending credit and taking credit 
losses, keeping books, making collections and 
before all these things are done, paying sales- 
men’s salaries and expenses and sending them 
out to sell the goods. 

100d roads have encouraged these direct de- 
livery jobbers. It has made it possible for them 
to establish definite routes which they can work 
in a proper length of time to keep the retailer 
supplied. They also have the choice of the best 
lines of goods made in the whole country, they 
ean deliver their retailers small quantities of 
each of these different lines and the retailer can, 
with less investment, get a large variety and a 
more satisfactory selling variety than by con- 
fining his business to one manufacturer who is 
soliciting the retail trade direct. The direct 
delivery jobber receives as income probably an 
amount equal to that which a good salesman 
would receive, and he is wise enough to realize 
that just so long as he confines his business to 
that which he can personally look after he is in 
an advantageous economical position, but as 
soon as he branches out and becomes big and 
has to hire others, then he is in the same posi- 
tion as the old line jobber. 


If economics have anything to do with the 
situation, certainly economics must lead us to 
the conclusion that wherever the population is 
sufficient and the means of transportation, 
namely, good roads, are right, that there is go- 
ing to be a steady development of direct delivery 
jobbers, and it would seem to me that it would 
be wise for manufacturers who sell direct to the 
retail trade to consider whether or not it 
wouldn’t be better to make their salesmen sell 
and deliver goods and eliminate many of the 
expenses now necessary in the old way of doing 
business. 

Manufacturer Selling Direct to Retailer 


The cost of selling direct to the retail trade 
through the means of salesmen, due to the fact 
that the sales per salesman are so materially 
reduced and expense of traveling so increased, 
is becoming prohibitive. It is naturally con- 
cluded that a manufacturer who sells the retail 
trade and also does a jobbing business has ad- 
vantages in the way of a manufacturing profit 
on such goods as he makes. This is very true, 
providing he ean actually make his goods at the 
same cost, or approximately so, as the manu- 
facturer who sells them to the jobber; but the 
trouble is that the manufacturers selling to the 
retailer, due to changed conditions of distribu- 
tion and general business conditions, are not 
able to operate their factories to a point of 
capacity that will enable them to produce the 
goods that they manufacture at the cost they 
should, because they have to absorb large losses 
due to under-production, which have to be taken 
out of the profits figured on maximum produc- 
tion basis. 

This forces a condition where the manufac- 
turer who sells to the retail trade is not in as 
advantageous a position as he would seem to be 
by reason of his supposed manufacturing profit. 
I feel this manufacturer can work out his prob- 
lem, but he must do differently than many are 
now doing. The demand from the consumer 
and the retailer is running more largely all of 
the time to established brands and advertised 
goods, and the necessary variety that must be 
‘arried by the retailer for the consumer is 
growing constantly greater, and the retailer 
naturally wants to keep down his investment in 
individual items to the smallest point possible 
and therefore prefers to buy frequently. 

These things make it almost impossible for a 
manufacturer to sell profitably to the retailer 
a big variety of goods of his own manufacture, 
because it forces the manufacturer to make 
small quantities of many items and economic 
production can’t be worked out on this basis. 
Tt also stands to reason that no one concern can 
make everything that is best, though they may 
have some lines that are of the best and meet 
with ready demand. Therefore, it seems to 
me that the solution of the problem is for the 
small manufacturer to perfect himself in some 
one line and concentrate his sales upon that one 
line rather than to develop too large a variety, 
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and if needs be, spend some money in advertis- 
ing instead of losing it in under-production. 

We find in various parts of the country that 
manufacturers who sell principally to the retail 
trade at certain times of the year, especially in 
the fall, seek to get jobbing business. The job- 
bers that they sell as a rule are generally in 
direct competition with them and do not want 
to buy their goods, preferring to buy goods 
from manufacturers who sell exclusively to job- 
bers; so that the small manufacturers, in order 
to sell their goods to local jobbers, are obliged 
to make price concessions, and then these local 
jobbers, generally being wholesale grocers and 
others who sell at a low margin of profit, com- 
pete with the small manufacturer to its own 
trade on its own goods. This is a most un- 
healthy situation and one that cannot but result 
in disaster sooner or later, though it may work 
out for a little time all right. 

It seems most conclusive that to manufacture 
economically and successfully there must either 
be some outlet to jobbing trade or the line must 
be limited to a few varieties of good sellers and 
the balance of the line made up of outside pur- 
chases. 

Pirates 


I have been looking around to find out 
whether or not there is any other industry which 
is so piratical as the confectionery industry, 
where, whenever a fellow gets out a new piece 
of goods or has a new idea, everybody pounces 
on him, imitates his product and goes after the 
business. Surely we, as an industry, have been 
offenders in this practice, every one of us, and it 
is high time that individuals should come out 
and take a stand in the protection of their trade 
mark rights, and we, as an industry, should go 
on record as not only sustaining such action, but 
also should consider the ethical point of view 
and not be so ready to imitate. 

I am somewhat skeptical as to ethics correct- 
ing this failing in our industry and therefore, it 
would seem to me that we must rely very largely 
upon the individual’s attitude in respect to his 
rights and that we should give individuals who 
seek to protect their rights moral support. Very 
frequently a manufacturer selling to the job- 
bing trade finds his product imitated by a man- 
ufacturer who also buys and sells his goods, and 
this sometimes puts the manufacturer who orig- 
inated the idea in a very difficult position and 
where he needs moral support from the in- 
dustry. 

We should take advantage of our trade mark 
search as conducted by the Secretary of the 
Association and do everything that we can to 
avoid stepping on the other fellow’s toes. It 
would mean then that when any one of us suc- 
ceeded in getting up anything that had merit to 
it that we would be left alone, and surely there 
are enough things in demand by the consuming 
publie to let everybody have free sailing in con- 
nection with his own particular individual idea. 
I am not pleading in any way from the point of 
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view of being guiltless myself, but because | 
feel that we, as an industry, have been making a 
mistake and that a correction of this mistake 
would go a long ways toward making the candy 
business better. 

Code of Ethics—Golden Rule 

Your Association has presented to you a Code 
of Ethics, and I have recently had the pleasure 
of reading a book gotten out by Mr. H. W. 
Hoops entitled ‘‘The Golden Rule.’’ The things 
set forth in both of these publications certainly 
are worthy of everyone’s serious consideration, 
but | am somewhat doubtful that we will reach 
the state of the Golden Rule, and sometimes it 
seems that the only solution of our problems, as 
an industry, is the survival of the fittest; but in 
determining one’s fitness the question is 
whether it lies in ability to make money when 
the other fellow can’t, or in ability where 
strength to stand losses is the test. 

I have never felt that the survival of the fit- 
test from a strictly practical point of view would 
ever lie in any other direction than the ability 
to make money when the other fellow couldn’t, 
but we must all keep clearly in mind that every- 
body’s competition has a decided influence upon 
the other fellow and that, therefore, it is advis- 
able that we should do everything that we can 
to help the fellow who is going wrong to see 
the light and improve his own results and 
lessen the bad effect of his competitive influ- 
ence. 

Charts of the Past 

At the last convention, held in Atlantie City, 
I presented to you some figures for the years 
1917-18-19-20 and part of the year 1921. Ihave 
carried this information on through the year 
1922 and it still shows that we, as an industry, 
have not readjusted ourselves in relation to the 
dollars’ expense or percentage of expense of 
doing business, nor have we adjusted ourselves 
in relation to the cost of labor and overhead, 
and though the results produced by averages 
may not apply to all individuals alike, neverthe- 
less, the results produced by averages very 
clearly indicate general conditions within the 
industry. The chart I state below relates to 
sales, average selling prices, dollars’ expense 
and the per cent expense of sales. I have taken 
the year 1917 as the basic year and have called 
it in each case 100, so that the figures shown for 
each year indicate the average increases or de- 
creases for the respective years compared with 
1917. 


Automatics 
Selling Dollars Per Cent 
Sales Prices Expense Expense 
1917 100 100 100 100 
1918 110 130 104 93 
1919 145 161 133 92 
1920 130 181 145 112 
1921 84 108 138 163 
1922 88 83 136 154 


The vital things that are brought out by this 
chart are these: 
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That our dollars expense of doing business is 
36 per cent greater than in 1917 or for every 
dollar spent for expenses in 1917 we are now 
spending $1.36. 

That our inerease in sales in 1919 and 1920 
was due more to higher average selling prices 
than to increased pounds production. 

That the increase in sales in 1919 and 1920 
was such as to make the per cent expense of 
doing business lower than in 1917, even in the 
face of an increased dollars expense of 33 per 
cent. 

And that the reduction in sales in 1921 and 
1922 with an almost fixed dollars expense has 
advanced the per cent expense of doing business 
over 50 per cent. 

What is the lesson to be learned by this con- 
dition? It is that we are in a changed economic 
position in relation to expense, and as it is gen- 
erally the custom to establish a gross profit 
percentage out of which must come gross ex- 
penses and leave a net profit in order to do busi- 
ness profitably, under present economic condi- 
tions, we must face the necessity of getting a 
larger gross profit percentage. Also we should 
bear in mind that prices have already been en- 
hanced by reason of the increase in cost of sugar 
and if they are further enhanced, and unless 
there is a material falling. off in consumption, 
sales may be expected to go up and we ean look 
for an automatic effect in the nature of the per- 
centage of expense of doing business going 
down, even if our dollars expense stays where it 
is, and if we are wise this should provide us 
with a better net profit, providing we keep up 
the gross profit. 

Labor and Manufacturing Overhead 

There is another very interesting comparison 
and that is the comparison which relates to the 
cost per 100 Ibs. of producing different kinds of 
staple candies. The following chart is worked 
out on the basis of going back to the year 1917 
and determining for subsequent years the cost 
per 100 Ibs. for labor and manufacturing over- 
head in producing certain staple products. The 
average of these costs for the different years 
are worked out in the court, and it is interest- 
ing to see what has really taken place in our 
cost per 100 lbs. for labor and manufacturing 
overhead. The chart really tells its own story 
and in explanation I might add that in the year 
1917 the cost per 100 lbs. for labor and manu- 
facturing overhead is called 100, and that the 
figures for the subsequent years show the in- 
crease over the 1917 cost per 100 Ibs. For ex- 
ample, it is shown that in the year 1922 the 
average labor cost per 100 Ibs. was 215 as 
against 100 for 1917, or in other words, the 1922 
cost was 215 per cent of the 1917 cost. 

The value of these figures lies in the fact that 
they are based upon cost per 100 Ibs. and not 
simply on increase in wages. We know that we 
have, since 1917, passed through periods of in- 
creased wages, big labor turnover, reductions in 
output per man, change in working hours, etc., 
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and the cost per 100 lbs. includes the effect of 
these changes. 

The chart shows in connection with manufac- 
turing overhead that the increased cost per 100 
lbs. has been larger than in labor, which is due 
largely to decreased production and to the fact 
that manufacturing overhead is more of a fixed 
expense than labor. You can lay off hands, but 
the rent, taxes, interest, etc., keep on going. 

Labor and Manufacturing Overhead Cost Per 100 Lbs. 

Manufacturing 


Labor Overhead 


BENG i wctweedacveeds 100 100 
0 errr. 123 129 
Se ror 170 206 
Sere 195 238 
Casvasustavuuees 215 266 
Sea «ban uwevs ina cs 215 266 


Bar Goods and Penny Goods 

There is a noticeable falling off in sales of 
bulk candies except through the medium of Syn- 
dicate and Chain Stores, and it can be easily 
seen why. First, the consumer gets more for 
his money in Bar Goods, and Bar Goods are 
sold at units the consumer wants to spend, 
namely: 5 cents and 10 cents. Bar Goods are 
more prominently displayed and are more con- 
veniently handled by the retailer. The con- 
sumer will buy bulk candies if properly dis- 
played and sold, but the retailer had rather buy 
Bar Goods and be done with it, so it seems. 

Over 90 per cent of the individual purchases 
made are Bar Goods and Penny Goods and unit 
bulk purchases such as 5 cents and 10 cents’ 
worth. By this | mean that of every 100 pur- 
chases of candy made in a group of different 
retail stores, 90 were purchases of 1 cent, 5 cents 
or 10 cents each. The consumer as well as the 
retailer is buying smaller quantities more fre- 
quently. 

Another very noticeable thing is that jobbers 
and retailers, in hope of averaging up poor 
profits on Penny and Bar Goods, are putting 
almost prohibitive prices on bulk goods, which 
naturally curtails their sale. 

The manufacturing retailer, of course, enjoys 
a bulk business; the Syndicate Store sells bulk 
goods not by the pound, but by the 5 cents and 
10 cents’ worth. The distributing retailer, who 
sells to the consumer most of the products of 
most of the members of this Association, is 
selling Bar Goods and Penny Goods, hence our 
problem relative to count goods. 

Another interesting problem in Bar Goods 
and Penny Goods is that when their size is in- 
creased it increases the pounds production, but 
does not increase the sales in dollars because the 
selling price remains fixed. So that the fact is 
turning out more pounds per 100 boxes, but the 
sales in dollars per hundred boxes remains the 
same. 

A careful comparison between the selling 
price per pound of Bar Goods and Penny Goods 
and bulk goods, arrived at by reducing Bar 
Goods and Penny Goods to pound basis, shows 
that on the average the price obtained per pound 
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for Bar and Penny Goods is 15 to 20 per cent 
less than the price per pound obtained for five- 
pound bulk goods. 

If the trend toward consumer demand is going 
to keep on toward 1 cent, 5 cent and 10 cent 
units, as it probably will, the manufacturers 
had better look to their sizes for profits on Bar 
and Penny Goods. 

Another thing about Bar Goods is the multi- 
tude of sins in quality that can be covered up 
with an attractive piece of tin foil. 

Also the lack of uniformity of production. | 
know it is difficult in making Bar Goods and 
Penny Goods to keep the weights per box uni- 
form, but the way some large manufacturers 
slip is appalling, indicating lack of control of 
production, and whenever one of the prominent 
manufacturers slips over 6 lbs. in a box of 
Penny Goods that should weigh 4 lbs. it is sur- 
prising how quickly the trade and the salesmen 
get wise to it, and the poor manufacturer who 
is controlling his production and keeping his 
weight standard is promptly told that the other 
fellow is making the same goods 2 lbs. more to 
the box. Isn’t it h—l? 

Freight Rates 

We should all realize that when a general con- 
dition is economically wrong and unsound, it 
cannot be justified by the fact that it happens 
to protect us individually. If the individual 


builds up his business under protection of an 
artificial situation he sooner or later must face 
the real situation, and at such time he will find 


his house built upon sand. The present freight 
rates are economically unsound and are bound 
to be changed some time, and though it may be 
hard for some to see the advantage in a general 
freight rate reduction, it has always been the 
experience of the past that improved economic 
conditions benefit everybody. 
Excise Tax 

If we are not successful in getting the Excise 
Tax on candy removed, it will very largely be 
because the net profits of the industry are not 
sufficient to give the Government the revenue 
from income taxes it feels the industry ought to 
provide. 

Readjustment Coming 

Do you recall when we had our Convention 
in St. Paul in 1920 and everyone was prosper- 
ous, with their chest out and feeling very cocky, 
and do you remember what happened between 
May, 1920, and December, 1920? I need not 
repeat all that happened, how earnings of the 
past were wiped out and fortunes were lost. 
Well, we are going to have another readjust- 
ment when the sugar market takes a slump and 
we are apt to lose a lot of money if we don’t 
play close to shore. I don’t know what is going 
to happen or when it’s going to happen, but I 
do know it’s going to happen. You’ll find very 
careful buyers the rest of this year and you’d 
better prepare yourself for frequent orders 
rather than large ones. 
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Co-operative Advertising 

You are all more or less familiar with what 
your Publicity Department has been doing 
through its contact with you in taking care of 
your orders for advertising and through its 
bulletins, and Mr. ‘Wilson and myself take this 
opportunity to thank those who have given us 
such wonderful support in testing out the theory 
of co-operative advertising by our industry. 
We want also to especially thank the trade press 
for what they have done. Every month this 
year they have had something to say in their 
columns about our publicity plans and efforts, 
and there is daily evidenee of the effect of this 
assistance upon the interest of not only the 
members of our Association, but also of re- 
tailers, jobbers and manufacturers who are not 
members. I never before appreciated the 
power of our trade press in influencing industry 
opinion and it has opened up to me our negli- 
gence in not using more systematically this 
medium as a means of influencing many better- 
ments in general trade conditions. 

We have also received the help of the trade 
press of the Drug, Grocery and Tobacco indus- 
tries, who have enthusiastically given us their 
support. We also are grateful to the Street 
Railways Advertising Co., which has posted in 
thousands of street cars throughout the country 
our slogan. This was done without compensa- 
tion and in the form of paid advertising would 
have cost us thousands of dollars. Are we, as 
an Association, representing a great industry to 
go on relying upon free advertising, or are we 
going to do what other industries have done and 
wake up to the fact that co-operative advertis- 
ing on a broader seale is a practical thing for 
our industry to undertake? What we can do as 
an industry in a co-operative way need not in- 
terfere with our individual advertising efforts. 
What it will do is to help individual advertising. 

The year’s work of your Publicity Depart- 
ment has cost your Association $22.42, so what 
we have done has been an inexpensive experi- 
ment and the results accomplished, tangible and 
intangible, have demonstrated most conclu- 
sively the possibilities of co-operative advertis- 
ing. I want to review briefly some of the things 
which have been done and the reasons for doing 
them, and some of the problems we have met. 

Your Association’s active membership is in a 
big majority made up of manufacturers selling 
to the jobbing and retail trade, and the source 
of distribution to the consumer of their products 
is through the distributing retailer. The 
growth of manufacturing retailers and Chain 
Stores having their manufacturing plants has 
heen greater than any other branch of our in- 
dustry, while the manufacturers selling to the 
jobber and retailer have stood practically still 
in their productive expansion during the last 
two years and, in fact, have in some measure 
heen decreased by reason of failures. The pro- 
ductive capacity of manufacturing retailers and 
Chain Stores by increased facilities and estab- 
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lishment of new concerns has increased in leaps 
and bounds. There is no doubt but that the 
per capita consumption of candy in 1922 was 
greater than in any other year of our history, 
and yet manufacturers selling to jobber and 
retailer have had much difficulty in keeping up a 
fair average production. 

The manufacturing retailers and Chain Store 
manufacturers have also drawn heavily upon 
our skilled labor. The merchandising methods 
of the manufacturing retailers and Chain Stores 
are far superior to those of the independent 
distributing retailer and their knowledge of the 
value of turnover so far surpasses our source of 
distribution to the consumer that we must soon 
wake up to the fact that we must either indi- 
vidually or collectively do something to help the 
independent distributing retailer or suffer very 
serious consequences. 

Manufacturing retailers and Chain Stores are 
no longer confined to large cities. You will 
find them everywhere and a growing menace, 
and we must sooner or later bow to their com- 
petition or do something to meet it. If any of 
you have taken a census of their progress you 
must admit that I’m right. Who is it that is 
selling the bulk goods? The manufacturing re- 
tailer and Chain Stores. Who is it that is sell- 
ing Bar Goods and Penny Goods? The inde- 
pendent distributing retailer. You know this 
is true and it’s serious. How are we to meet 
the situation? We must help the independent 
distributing retailer by means of supplying him 
with advertising, by educating him as to display, 
pricing and turnover. And though I realize 
this can be done by individuals, the most effec- 
tive means, | feel, is through co-operative 
advertising by our industry. Hither the Con- 
vention or the Executive Committee must decide 
what is to be done, whether the Publicity De- 
partment is to go on as it has or whether it is to 
broaden its efforts along national advertising 
lines. 

Slogan 

The slogan has met with approval and disap- 
proval, but in checking up the use of the slogan 
the approvals seem to outnumber the disap- 
provals. Some do not like the design and 
arrangement of type, some do not like the words 
used, some do not believe in slogans at all, but 
the majority seem to believe in the slogan and 
the one adopted by your Association. The 
object of a slogan is to have some common ex- 
pression to rally around. It’s like a flag to a 
country and an emblem to an organization. All 
industries that do any co-operative advertising 
and publicity work have slogans and have found 
them to be necessary in order to have some- 
thing uniform and in common to rally around. 

Holidays 

The real productive idea has been the devel- 
opment of the holidays as candy buying days, 
that is the holidays which have not previously 
been days upon which the public made any spe- 


cial effort to buy candy. By means of the edu- 
‘ational work done amongst retailers through 
the trade press and window posters furnished 
to members some very tangible results have 
been accomplished. 

Make Candy Your Valentine was put over 
on St. Valentine’s Day most effectively and 
proved that there is no reason why people will 
not give candy as a Valentine the same as any- 
thing else. Our latest experience has been with 
Mother’s Day and we received better response 
from Mother’s Day than any other day that we 
have prepared advertising for. 

Hallowe’en and Thanksgiving were also de- 
veloped as candy buying days by use of the sug- 
gestive advertising used. Christmas and Easter 
were of course observed and advertised. 

The reports which have come to us of results 
accomplished indicate very decidedly that the 
public responds to the right kind of suggestive 
advertising. 

Candy Day 

The date set for Candy Day this year is Octo- 
ber 13th and preparations have been made to 
put the day over bigger than ever. In the past 
there seemed to be no logical reason for Candy 
Day except that it was a day upon which the 
confectioners wanted to sell more candy. This 
reason was too commercial and by the volun- 
tary action of many of the members in various 
localities, gifts of candy of a charitable nature 
were promoted. This idea was most successful 
in creating good will for the product candy and 
for the industry and also tended toward selling 
more candy, as retailers from all over the coun- 
try reported increases in sales of from 100 to 
200 per cent over ordinary Saturday sales. This 
year, with the consent of your Executive Com- 
mittee, there will be added to Candy Day the 
suggestion that it be the Fall Opening Day of 
the Candy Industry throughout the United 
States. Retailers will be stimulated to clean 
up their stores and showeases, to make store 
and window displays of new lines of fall candies 
anl already the idea is taking hold in good shape 
and receiving excellent response from retailers. 

Fundamental Purpose 

The fundamental purpose behind that which 
we have done the past year, is to help the dis- 
tributing retailer because the more candy he 
sells the more we will sell. It is upon his abil- 
ity to attract the consumer that we must de- 
pend and it would seem most logical that the 
more cooperation and help we can give the dis- 
tributing retailer the greater chance will we 
have to hold our share of the candy consump- 
tion. 

Mr. Wilson and I do hope that what we have 
done has had your approval and in doing this 
work at an expenseé of $22.42 it will be seen that 
we have added to cost only a sufficient amount 
to cover expenses of bulletins, postage and other 
incidentals. There have been no personal com- 
pensations for any of the work done. 
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OMETIMES we learn the most im- 
portant thing in years about our busi- 
ness in the mere chance comment of 
acustomer. I know of one man who 

made his fortune by heeding such a chance com- 

ment. He was making a laundry wax, and he 
heard the laundress in his own home say, ‘‘ Be- 
gorra, why doesn’t someone put a handle on it 
so I won’t burn myself?’’ It worked—a strug- 
gling business was changed in three months to 
a highly profitable one. But why wait for 
chance to give us the facts? The biggest busi- 
ness men in the United States are those who do 
not wait for such accidental point of view or 
information to come to them—they seek it very 
aggressively, knowing that it is vital. They 











regard the outside point of view as deeply 


essential to successful business operation. 
They dig down at the roots for facts before 
they act. 

You have all noticed, no doubt, the radical 
changes and improvement in the operation of 
the Western Union Telegraph Company. Even 
the uniforms of the messenger boys are more 
snappy and alive. Well, this was all the work 
of Newcomb Carleton, the new president. Mr. 
Carleton said to a friend of mine, ‘‘What do 
you suppose was the first thing I did after I 
became president? I didn’t sit down in my 
new chair and look wise and issue orders. I 
started to research the telegraph situation. I 
got outside counsel and research, but I did some 
myself, too. I spent months out over the coun- 
try visiting the various offices. No second hand 
information or guesswork for me!’’ 

Gentlemen, business ideas move forward— 
and never faster than in the last 10 years. It 
was only 30 years ago that a business associate 
of mine, then selling typewriters, was angrily 
shown the door by a prominent business man 
because he dared to suggest that the firm’s let- 
ters be typewritten! ‘‘It would be an insult 
to my customers!’’ this man shouted after my 
friend. ‘‘Out with you!’’ This man may be 
living today. Did he ever open his mind to the 
new idea of business? God help him today! 

You know, we men who are engineers, or 
counsellors, or research men, have a unique op- 
portunity to see things, because we get into a 
number of lines of business in the course of a 
year, and can make comparisons. You don’t 


know how sick we are of the phrase, ‘‘Our line 
of business is peculiar.’’ My dear friends, all 
businesses are special and peculiar; but we 
know that the fundamental problems are the 
same. 

The Four Essentials of Business 

The four great essentials of business are: 
(1) men, (2) money, (3) information, and (4) 
policies. ¢ These are the four raw materials of 
success. You may succeed without much pol- 
icy if you have much money; you may succeed 
without much man power if you have plenty of 
the other three; you may succeed without much 
money if you have especially fine man power, 
full information and splendid policies. In fact, 
most businesses lack sufficient capital and yet 
do not realize that it is highly dangerous to 
starve themselves also on information and 
policies. You can’t make sound policies with- 
out good information. 

A very able business man said to me recently, 
‘*T am finished with spending the firm’s money 
on hunches, throwing out my chest and saying, 
‘I think we will decide to spend fifty thousand 

-or one thousand—dollars for this or for that.’ 
[ cannot make peace with my conscience any 
longer. I don’t believe they could find a man 
who is better able to pass judgment than I am, 
but | am through with the proposition of letting 
my judgment alone make decisions of impor- 
tance to my company. I have to have the facts 
before I will operate any plan to spend any 
more money.’’ That’s why he has a research 
department. 

This will give you some idea of the new spirit 
which business has been developing—and it 
hasn’t all been voluntary, either! 


Victims of Business Ignorance 

In the past few years hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, of reputations of high business exeeu- 
tives of the country have been blackened almost 
beyond repair by the fact that they were not 
able to forecast and see what the *y might have 
seen and foreeasted if they had been bright 
enough executives and administrators to grasp 
what was coming. Many of the biggest and 
strongest firms have been brought to the verge, 
if not actual bankruptey in the past year 
through failure to anticipate the plain facts 
which any research man could have told them, 
and which, in fact, they did tell them. Only to 
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be laughed at as academic or as pessimists! 
They operated on ‘‘hunch;’’ they rode the 
typhoon and breasted the hurricane. Many 
millions have had to be written off in inventory, 
depreciation and other losses resulting from 
too enthusiastic buying on a market that was 
due within another month to slide to the very 
bottom. 

Profits equal to five vears’ dividends in many 
eases have been sacrificed. Executive manage- 
ment, financial and executive ability have been 
humbled during the last year in the United 
States, and it is time to ask such men and all 
men whether executive research shall not in the 
future be given the same place and the same 
opportunity to make a great record as engineer- 
ing and chemical research have made. 

Now, not only has the executive management 
of the country, both the sales and administra- 
tion, had to take a dose of medicine, but the 
whole business economic situation is now 
changed. The whole face of business has new 
lines and different angles to it. We can never 
go back either to the high-pitch point of 1919 or 
to pre-war days. We are like a boy who sud- 
denly shoots up out of his clothes. He has got 
to wear long pants, or he will look ridiculous. 
He must wear the trousers and take his medi- 
cine and his responsibility as an adult business 
man on a broader scale. 

A Spotlight on the Candy Industry 

I ask you, therefore, to take seriously what 
say about research. I am not talking some 
‘high falutin’’ theory or academic ‘‘high- 
brow’’ stuff. This matter of getting at the 
facts in a new way is a practical job for prac- 
tical men. The confectionery business ought to 
be and can be one of the most splendidly or- 
ganized, up-to-date businesses in the United 
States. It is based on an appetite as old as 
Adam, a purchasing power greater than any- 
where else in the world, and a per capita con- 
sumption of sugar higher than anywhere else 
in the world except Australia. Some people 
think we eat too much sweets—why don’t you 
people have a research department as a body, 
which will learn and disseminate more informa- 
tion about candy as a food? The canned food 
people and other food interests have such re- 
search departments and have gone far in 
co-operatively developing facts about their in- 
dustry which will be of practical assistance. 

The U. 8. Chamber of Commerce recently 
sent out a questionnaire to manufacturers of 
all kinds, to ascertain the average business 
man’s opinion of the value and usefulness of 
having national associations develop researches 
and statistics about the industry. Ninety-four 
out of every 100 manufacturers were convinced 
that this is wise and important, and further 
than that they advocated that such information 
he made available not only to manufacturer, 
but to the public! This is a long way from the 
old idea that such business data isn’t worth its 
cost or that it must be secret. 


I 


What Other Industries Are Doing 

Your national organization should be giving 
you the statistical and research service that the 
Automobile Board of Trade, or the Rubber As- 
sociation, or the National Canners’ Association 
is giving. It is the forward progress of the 
industry that counts, and facts not only hurt 
nobody, but they drive the dark places away 
and make important advances that no individ- 
ual manufacturer can accomplish. Some per- 
fectly remarkable things are being done today 
by national associations—things that the old 
kind of associations never dreamed of. They 
are conducting co-operative selling and adver- 
tising campaigns with great success; they are 
educating the publie with publicity; they are 
solving trade problems, and they are also get- 
ting right down to brass tacks in mutual selling 
help. Take the office equipment manufac- 
turers’ association, for instance. It is working 
out, with the help of outside research organi- 
zations, a real set of territorial quota figures. 
They will know very soon how much office equip- 
ment they can hope to sell in every township, 
city and town in the United States, even in 
every large office building and business block in 
New York. They can then make their plans 
more accurately; they can judge their sales- 
men’s work in various territories better. The 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co. didn’t wait for 
this-—they led the way several years ago by 
spending nearly $500,000 to get this information 
for themselves and have been profiting by it 
ever since. 

There is also the California Fruit Growers’ 
Association, which has mede history in the food 
field and immense profits for itself. It has 
conducted researches in retail selling, and 
studied retail turnover scientifically. Now it 
has men at work teaching the small and usually 
ignorant fruit dealers how to turn over their 
orange purchases once a week. These research 
teachers go to the town, get the dealers together 
and with blackboard and chalk make things 
clear. The result is that Tony, the fruit 
vendor, doesn’t try to be smart any longer by 
speculating in oranges and having them spoil 
in his cellar or the price go down on him. 

Now, I have been a counsellor to a candy 
company and | know a few of your problems 
They are many and varied. Co-operation and 
competent research will work wonders, carried 
on from your national headquarters. You have 
a lot of troubles to iron out—an impartial re- 
search is a better arbiter than fighting or disa- 
greement. Your jobber and your retailers of 
various classes both present problems to you. 
Your price situation is a problem; the chain 
store is a problem—but these things are solved 
only when good impartial brains are set to 
work at digging at the facts and analyzing them, 
and using the cohesive power of your national 
association to act. 

Why, gentlemen, do you know there does not 
even exist any fully reliable statistics about the 
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candy industry, the production and consump- 
tion of various types of candy; the general 
tendencies and the underlying facts about your 
industry? Herbert Hoover—a_ trained en- 
gineer—has felt scandalized that so many 
groups of manufacturers are without such sta- 
tistics of their industry. It makes a vivid con- 
trast to other industries which not only know 
the general totals, but each month send out the 
total production of leading concerns in the in- 
dustry. My organization has about the only 
statistics on the candy industry in detail that | 
know to be in existence, and even these are not 
as near 100 per cent as I would like them to be. 


What is the use, gentlemen, of seeing only 
ten feet ahead of you—and never studying the 
basic facts—the long pull, as they say in Wall 
Street? Too many business houses spend their 
time on today’s orders, today’s worries, while 
the things that really count, the orders of next 
month, next year, the next five years, are neg- 
lected. The president, who ought to be think- 
ing of nothing else but the one year, or five-year 
look ahead, is busy trying to put his fingers in 
the job he has hired someone else to do, killing 
that man’s initiative and wasting precious time. 
It does not pay to be so practical that you can’t 
see the dollar a little way behind the five-cent 
piece; and research is the modern high-powered 
executive’s tool to get at the heart of things. 


Why, do you know there are a lot of business 
men who do not even know what the simple 
questionnaire method of research is? The idea 
of having calls made on dealers, jobbers or con- 
sumers with a questionnaire, and then striking 
averages from the tabulated results, is a foreign 
language to them. Yet that is one of the most 
valuable and cheap methods of getting down to 
first hand facts—-that is, if you do it properly 
and do not have your salesmen do it with all 
of their bias and incapacity for research. 

[ am not pleading for anyone becoming a 
chart hound or a statistical fiend—I merely 
assert what Herbert Hoover has been saying 
vigorously ever since he came into office—that 
industries which have not yet developed through 
their associations a system of statistical service 
and research are far behind the modern race 
and must inevitably suffer from such lack. 
Individual firms in most lines of industry have 
long seen the light and are using research vig- 
orously; but the association exists to lift up 
the general level, and to provide co-operatively 
the data and mutual help which individually 
they could not afford. Team work is the idea, 
and in that connection, let we describe from the 
late war some very thought-provoking inci- 
dents. 

“Firing in Salvo” 

The American naval experts contributed this 

tremendous development—the firing ‘‘in salvo’’ 
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of all the guns of a battleship at one time. In 
fact, the firing in salvo of the guns of several 
battleships at one time is a far more accurate 
way of smashing naval targets than any way 
known before, and one of the great advances 
of all naval history. The British Admiralty 
opposed it very strongly when it was first pro- 
posed by America, but finally adopted it. The 
theory is this: if you fire only one or two guns 
at a time, the vibration is enough to throw out 
of gear the range-finding mechanism of other 
guns just enough to reduce the percentage of 
hits. Therefore, to fire the guns of the ship in 
salvo—all guns, large and small, at the same 
instant by central control—is to achieve close 
to 100 per cent firing efficiency. 

‘*Firing in salvo’’ in business, as well as in 
naval warfare, is a great principle of success. 
Most business inefficiency can be traced to fail- 
ure to fire ‘‘in salvo.’’ 

You will, perhaps, recall the dispatches which 
told of that very effective British exploit to 
take the Zebrugge mole, one of the most effee- 
tive and daring exploits of the war. They 
successfully ran the gauntlet of those almost 
impregnable fortifications by one brilliant piece 
of strategy—you might call it brilliant execu- 
tive efficiency. They knew that during the ter- 
rible uproar no officer or sub-officer could issue 
a command that could be heard even a foot 
from his lips. Therefore, the whole proposition 
might fail at a critical moment through failure 
to communicate orders properly. They devised 
a scheme whereby a man’s wrist watch would be 
his automatic sheet of instructions. In other 
words, they had it doped out in advance that 
at exactly 1 minute and 30 seconds past 12 Mr. 
Jack Tar No. 8 would do thus and so, and that 
10 seconds later he would do the next thing and 
15 seconds later he would do the next thing. 
All over the ships every man in the whole crew 
that broke through Zebrugge had his orders by 
his clock worked out in advance. The affair 
was budgeted and quoted, and scheduled and 
standardized, on full information and data. 

The scheme worked and succeeded to the tick 
of the clock, to the lasting glory of the British 
Navy. Now, as executives, you can make the 
application. I believe you will see that the 
proposition of setting up your target, budget- 
ing every detail of it, knowing precisely when 
and where you are going to operate your plan, 
and sticking to it and bringing the bacon home, 
is as much a business as a naval operation. 
‘*Firing in salvo,’’ reduced to business terms, 
is simply co-ordination and co-operation to a 
degree more complete and exact than any proc- 
ess we have ever known. 

I hope you use your splendid national organi- 
zation for practical co-operation of the highest 
kind and learn to ‘‘fire in salvo’’ with thunder- 
ing success! 
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1923 Candy Day, October 13th 


Big Plans Being Made for the Fall Opening Day of the Candy Industry. 


By V. L. Price 


Director of Publicity National Confectioners’ Association. 


LL over the United States retailers, 
on Saturday, October 13th, 1923, are 
going to make special displays of 
Candy as a means of celebrating the 
Fall Opening Day of the Candy Industry, which 
is called ‘“‘CANDY DAY.’’ These special dis- 
plays mean cleaning up the store, putting every- 
thing in order, making rearrangements of stock, 
cleaning up show-cases, jars, putting in better 
equipment for better display, and above all, 
getting in a fresh line of Candy for the Fall 
Opening. 

This is an opportunity to help your retailers 
into the band wagon and be one of the thousands 
throughout the United States that are helping 
to make the Fall Opening Day of the Candy 
Industry a real day that can be celebrated every 
year to the benefit of the individual who cele- 
brates it as well as to the industry as a whole. 
Other lines of business have Fall Opening Days, 
so why not the Candy business? Explain to 
them that their competitors are all planning to 
push CANDY DAY, October 15th, so they can- 
not afford not to do the same thing. 

The Executive Committee of the National 
Confectioners’ Association approved making 
Candy Day the Fall Opening Day of the Candy 
Industry throughout the United States, and it 
is intended that those who desire to do so may 
follow out the plans which were used during 
the year 1922 in connection with the giving of 
“andy to various charities on Candy Day. In 
order that it may be definitely known as to what 
is to be done by the Publicity Department of the 
National Confectioners’ Association and as to 
the general plans that have been approved by 
the Executive Committee, the same are outlined 
below, sincerely hoping that they may meet the 
approval of members of the industry and secure 
their co-operation. 

Candy Day Committees 

In localities where Candy Day has been pro- 
ductive of results in the past, local committees 
have been organized and someone has been se- 
lected as chairman of the committee. The com- 
mittee took general charge of all Candy Day 
activities and in many ways promoted local 
interest, not only amongst the confectioners, 
but also the general public. The formation of 
these Candy Day Committees is urged in all 
localities, even where there are only a few 
manufacturers or jobbers. By enlisting the 
co-operation of retailers the Candy Day Com- 
mittee can be enlarged and made most effective. 
The Candy Day Committees have carried out 
in the past work of the following nature: 








A general meeting of manufacturers, jobbers 
and retailers, usually at luncheon or dinner, 
with suitable entertainment provided and, of 
course, with local speakers selected to talk on 
Candy Day and its purpose. The idea of this 
meeting is to stir up the enthusiasm and interest 
of retailers and to, at the same time, instruct 
them as to the advantages of Candy Day as a 
means of increasing their sales of candy, and 
also of starting the Fall season in the right way 
by making Candy Day their Fall Opening Day 
and cleaning up and getting ready for it. 

The idea of donating candy to various chari- 
ties has also been taken up by these committees 
and each manufacturer in the locality has do- 
nated a_ certain amount of candy for the chari- 
table purposes. Prominent people in the loeal- 
ity interested in charities have also been brought 
prominently into this work. 

The Rotary Club, Kiwanis Club, Chamber of 
Commerce, Advertising Club and others have, 
in many cities, co-operated in promoting the 
gifts of candy to charities. By this means 
much free publicity has been obtained and the 
product candy has been given good will as well 
as the industry that makes it and sells it. Last 
year this charitable activity was productive of 
sales during Candy Day, and it reflected itself 
in improved results after Candy Day was over. 

The initiative of local committees, of course, 
is necessary to make Candy Day a _ success. 
There seems to be plenty of this initiative when 
a crowd of fellows can get together and organ- 
ize under the right kind of leadership, and the 
Publicity Department seriously urges this be- 
ing done and somebody in each locality taking 
it up, calling a meeting for the purpose of form- 
ing an organization. It is not practical to 
suggest who should do this in each locality. 
There always seems to be somebody ready and 
willing to give a helping hand to the industry, 
and this one person we hope will take the sug- 
gestion as to organizing a local committee and 
try and work it out along lines above stated. 

Inserts 

A small, inexpensive Candy Day mailing 
insert or envelope stuffer has been prepared. 
It tells the retailer about Candy Day, what he 
is supposed to do to carry out his part of the 
Fall Opening plan. Members are asked to put 
one of these inserts in letters they send to their 
trade, both jobbing and retail. 

Window Posters 

A most attractive yet inexpensive set of 
Candy Day ‘Window Posters in three colors has 
been prepared. The set consists of seven 
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pieces, one big poster and six little strips. The 
large poster will contain an announcement of 
Candy Day as the Fall Opening Day of the In- 
dustry, the date and the slogan. There will be 
six little strips which will talk for the retailer 
—one about his fresh candies, one about his dis- 
play, one about his special prices, and three 
which will directly suggest a candy purchase. 
This set will be in an envelope with a big sheet 
of window stickers, and on the outside of the 
envelope will be a sales talk for the retailer. 
The cost price of these posters to members com- 
plete will be 10 cents a set, in quantities. 
Sales Folder for Your Salesmen 

An inexpensive folder for candy salesmen 
has been gotten up to help them get business 
for Candy Day. This folder will contain a sales 
talk for the salesman who sells the retailer. 
The object of this salesman’s folder is so that 
the salesman will be able to present the Candy 
Day idea to the retailer and to the jobber in 
such a manner as will enable him, the salesman, 
to secure business for new goods to be displayed 
on the Fall Opening Day, which is Candy Day, 
and it is going to be a great help in popularizing 
Candy Day to have the salesman talking it to 
the jobbers and retailers, and salesmen will talk 
it when they can see there is some advantage in 
their doing so. 

Advertising 

The question of newspaper or billboard ad- 
vertising is being left entirely to local commit- 
tees. What newspaper advertising has done 
should sell the idea that Candy Day is the Fall 
Opening Day of the Candy Industry and that 
fresh candies will be on display during the Fall 
Opening, new candy novelties will be offered, 
stores will be cleaned up and made attractive, 
and special prices will be made for the Fall 
Opening purchaser. 

Cloth Signs 


A big cloth banner, advertising Candy Day, 
which you can put on your delivery trucks and 
salesmen’s automobiles, and give your jobbers 
for the same use, and, if you care to, you may 
find use for these banners for some of your 


best retail customers. They will be bought in 
quantities and sold to members at cost. 
Circular to Jobbers 

A circular will be sent to every candy jobber 
in the United States covering the plan of Candy 
Day and his sales approach to retailers. Repro- 
ductions of the window poster will also be sent 
to them and orders taken from jobbers. 


Miscellaneous 


In addition to the above, Candy Day articles 
will be published in the trade papers of the gro- 
cery, drug, tobacco and candy industry. These 
articles will appear in their July, August and 
September issues. A letter is also being sent 
to companies who sell other products than 
candy, to candy retailers, such as display fix- 
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tures, jars, ete. Salesmen of these products 
have a fine opportunity to sell goods and also 
help the cause of better displays on Candy Day. 

Samples of the Candy Day advertising ma- 
terial were sent to members of the National 
Confectioners’ Association the first week in 
June. All members are urged to send in their 
orders by July Ist, which is the date set for 
going to press on all Candy Day material. Ship- 
ments of Candy Day material as well as the 
Hallowe’en Poster will be made about July 15th. 

If the entire industry will put their shoulders 
to the wheel by co-operating with the plans out- 
lined above and distribute the advertising ma- 
terial which has been prepared, we will get a 
great start for Fall business and Candy Day 
will become more firmly established than ever 
before. 





Address by Secretary Hughes 
(Continued from page 24.) 


utive Committee the tentative draft of the code 
and the action taken thereon will be included 
in the report of the committee. 

[ think it would be highly beneficial to our in- 
dustry if such a code were adopted and if it is 
adopted I hope that it will receive the approval 
of our members and that they will sincerely and 
earnestly make an effort to scrupulously ob- 
serve the principles of business ethies incorpo- 
rated therein. 


(Continued from page 34.) 


(6) An accurate cost system which not only 
indicates costs but gives information promptly 
enough so that manufacturing costs can be con- 
trolled. It should also be based on cost stand- 
ards so that a comparison of actual costs with 
these standards will show up immediately any 
‘“auses of waste. 

(7) The careful selection and thorough train- 
ing of an effective working force, together with 
a labor program which will secure the interest 
and loyalty of the workers and encourage them 
to put forth their best efforts, do good work, and 
avoid unnecessary waste. 

(8) The maintenance of proper methods of 
supervision and inspection which will insure 
that the work is being done as planned, that 
standards are being maintained, and that costs 
are being kept down. 


New Yorker—‘I have got to go to Chicago 
for a week, dear.’’ 

Wife—‘‘On business?’’ 

New Yorker— “What other reason could one 


have for going to Chicago?’’—Judge. 
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Business Fundamentals Affecting 
the Confectionery Trade and 


the Business Outlook 
By Frederick L. Hoffman, LL. D. 


Dean of Advanced Course, Babson Institute. 


An address Delivered Before the National Confectioners’ Association, 





HE confectionery trade is 
one of such wide ramifica- 
tions that its fundamental 
business limits are not 
easily segregated from the 
mass of matters of relatively minor 
consideration. It has, however, the 
definite advantage that it depends pri- 
marily upon a single commodity of 
overshadowing importance, and that is 
sugar. A thorough study and clear 
comprehension of the sugar market is, 
therefore, obviously of the very first 
importance to those who wish to clearly 
comprehend the trend of business mat- 














ters generally concerning this particu- 
lar trade interest. 


General Statistics 


I will not burden this address with 
extended statistics of the confectionery 
trade, further than to say that between 
1914 and 1919 the number of plants 
manufacturing confectionery increased 
from 4,754 to 6,624, while the value 
of the product increased, during the 
same time, from two hundred and nine 
million to six hundred and_thirty- 
seven million dollars. The manufacture 
of confectionery is, of course, only the 
first step, in a long chain of operations, 
by which the finished product reaches 
the ultimate consumer. The extent of 
the retail confectionery trade is to my 
knowledge not a matter of trustworthy 
record at the present time and certainly 
no statistics are available which would 
show the total amount of annual turn- 
over. It is true, of course, that the 
returns of the Internal Revenue De- 
partment reveal the total trade trans- 
actions, on the basis of the three per 
cent excise tax, with reasonable com- 
pleteness. During the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1922, the taxes collected at 
the rate of five per cent previous to 
Jan. 1, 1922, and three per cent subse- 
quent thereto, amounted to $13,593,- 
000. This would approximately, or 
more or less, represent perhaps $300,- 
000,000 in annual turnover. 

The census returns, to which I have 
referred, include ice cream, which, of 
course, is not strictly within the di- 
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vision of confectionery, in the accepted 
trade sense. The National Association, 
however, has published a census return, 
possibly the result of a special analysis, 
according to which, in 1919, there were 
3,149 manufacturers of confectionery, 
producing a product valued at $448,- 
000,000. Thus at present it may be 
safe to assume that the value of the 
industry, from the manufacturing 
point of view, represents not less than 
$500,000,000 of annual output, which, 
of course, is materially increased in re- 
tail distribution, or in the condition in 
which the goods reach the ultimate 
consumer. 


Luxuries and Necessities 


Confectionery today is no longer to 
he considered exclusively an article of 
luxury, while it is in no small measure 
an article of food necessity. Anyway, 
it would be difficult to conceive of far- 
reaching changes in habits, which 
would materially reduce the per capita 
consumption. That is not only large 
hut increasing, as is measured by the 
consumption of sugar, which has 
reached the highest figure of one hun- 
dred and five pounds per capita at the 
present time. The advent of prohibition 
has given enormous encouragement to 
the development of well appointed con- 
fectionery stores, selling high grade 
products, in packages as_ relatively 
high priced, but subject to an intense 
competition, which may be relied upon 
to produce results to the best interests 
of the consumer. 

It may be questioned, therefore, 
whether any other business interests 
face as promising a future as the con- 
fectionery trade, provided there is a 
clear recognition of the interests of the 
public in the wholesomeness of the 
product sold and the reasonableness of 
the prices prevailing. But business suc- 
cess, in the larger sense, involves more 
than ever the most economical methods 
of sales promotion, plus advertising, 
which is, in part at least, responsible 
for the broadening markets for confec- 
tionery products. 


Effect of Prosperity 

No trade is more likely to feel pri- 
marily the reaction of favorable market 
conditions than the confectionery and 
allied business interests. We are pass- 
ing through a most encouraging period 
of business growth, with higher wages 
and greatest ability of employment, the 
continuation of which may be antici- 
pated with entire confidence. 

The world is short of manufactured 
products, due to the effects and after 
effects of the war and the forthcoming 
economic recovery will find its most 
profitable development in this country, 
for we have the raw products, the phys- 
ical energy, and the vision to realize 
the world’s dependence upon the out- 
put of our manufacturies, as well as 
upon the raw products, which are the 
result of our farms, forests and mines. 

All that we have to do is to keep on 
the way we are doing, avoid foreign 
entanglements, maintain peace and 
order at home, and see to it that we are 
not taken advantage of by clever dip- 
lomatists, or other designing interests, 
appealing to a vague sentimentality, 
which may possibly becloud our other- 
wise hard common sense. 


Some Business Fundamentals 


The terms business fundamentals and 
business cycles are of comparatively 
recent origin. The intelligent organiza- 
tion of business statistics, though as 
vet far from having realized the ideal, 
has been making extraordinary progress 
during recent years, largely under the 
influence of private organizations dis- 
seminating business information on a 
plan of intelligently conceived business 
requirements. 

The Babson Statistical Barometer, 
for illustration, has for its background 
twenty-six fundamental series of busi- 
ness statistics, of which twelve are cer- 
tainly indispensable for a clear view- 
point of the business trend of the 
period. These fundamentals briefly are 
bank clearings; business failures; 
money rates; American and foreign 
commodity prices; high and low prices 
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of railway stocks; high and low prices 
of industrial stocks; acreage, produc- 
tion and condition of agricultural 
crops; railroad gross and net earnings ; 
and new building permits for repre- 
sentative cities. In addition, of course, 
account is taken of the statistics of for- 
eign trade. It is by means of long con- 
tinued statistical series, accurately co- 
ordinated to each other, graphically 
charted with the required clearness, 
that the more thoroughly informed men 
of business are enabled to intelligently 
forecast the future trend of business, 
within a period of time of reasonable 
length. 

The Babson conception of the busi- 
ness cycle rests upon the law of action 
and reaction, and the conviction that 
the former must equal the latter, in the 
never ceasing flow of human effort, 
aiming at the re-establishment of an 
equilibrium. 

Unfortunately the laws of business 
are not physical laws, nor do they con- 
form to human laws. The principle of 
economics, affecting the production, the 
distribution and the consumption of 
material goods, rest essentially upon 
the fundamental law of supply and 
demand, which, though it may be 
evaded for a while, is as unerring in 
its ultimate effects as the law of grav- 
itation itself. At the present time we 
are feeling the reaction of war con- 
ditions and the post-war conditions, 
which enormously curtailed ordinary 
production and reduced the purchasing 
value of incomes, which are only grad- 
ually being restored. 

A wider distribution of wealth or 
more general prosperity forms the 
background of the enormous industrial 
activity which today makes this coun- 
try practically the only country in the 
world in which there is no unemploy- 
ment, but a substantial shortage of 
both common and skilled labor. 


Hopeful Prospects 


I do not share the pessimistic antici- 
pation of those who believe that this 
prosperity is of short duration, and that 
we are now passing through a period 
of inflation. Quite to the contrary, I 


feel that we are far from having 
reached the crest of our prosperity 
wave, but I would be the last to under- 
rate the duty of skillful navigation 
through the currents that may possibly 
divert the business trend into the mael- 
strom of wild speculation. 

[ am a firm believer in the benefits 
of a high tariff, just as I believe in the 
economy of high wages. The fact must 
never be overlooked that this country, 
at the present time, is growing by nat- 
ural increment at the rate of one and 
one-half million human beings per an- 
num. That of itself is a substantial 
additional margin of business possibil- 
ity, well worth serious consideration. 
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While population is increasing agricul- 
ture or crop production is falling be- 
hind and many are deserting the farms 
for the higher wages in urban sections 
and the more alluring conditions of 
every-day life. In practically all the 
essential products of manufacture there 
is a world shortage, which we are being 
called upon to meet, through the in- 
creased products of our farms, forests 
and mines. Yet the largest and most 
profitable market in the world is our 
home market, and while there are un- 
questionably attractive possibilities in 
foreign trade, we are holding back, 
more perhaps than we ought, in devel- 
oping the foreign field. 


Statistics of Candy Consumption 


It always serves a useful purpose to 
restate fundamental facts and princi- 
ples. The enormous increase in candy 
consumption is one of the most signifi- 
cant indications of comfort and pros- 
perity. The per capita consumption of 
candy between 1880-1919 is stated to 
have increased from 2.2 pounds to 13.1 
pounds. The increase between 1914- 
1919 alone was from 5.6 pounds to 
13.1 pounds. In 1920 it is stated that 
the public was paying eighty-seven 
cents a pound for candy, as against 
thirty-two cents in 1914. This growth 
in every-day usage is also suggestive 
of an improvement in habits for the 
lower and cheap grades of candy are 
too often perhaps of a quality injurious 
to health. 


Health Aspects of the Trade 


The health aspects of the candy trade 
have not as yet received the attention 
obviously called for. The use of candy 
may easily become an abuse, while the 
quality of the product may easily be 
deteriorated with health injurious re- 
sults. 

Qualified information is not in agree- 
ment as to the extent to which a high 
carbohydrate diet may be the cause of 
renal diseases and particularly dia- 
betes. But there is no question of doubt 
that some such relation exists and that 
it is, therefore, of the very first impor- 
tance that the use of candy should not 
be carried to the extreme. Research in 
this direction is obviously a field of 
fruitful inquiry, which may properly 
be conducted under the auspices of the 
National Confectioners’ Association. 
Objections may likewise be raised to 
the extravagance implied in the sale of 
certain high priced candy, in which the 
accessories or the mode of packing, ete., 
represent a vastly larger element of 
expense than the nature of the product 
itself. 


Work and Wages 


The candy trade is one which appeals 
particularly to women, for of the total 
number of wage earners employed in 
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the industry, only about forty per cent 
are men, while nearly two-thirds are 
women. The investigation made by the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor reveals the fact that in Chicago 
the average earnings of women-in the 
candy industry amount to $14.65, 
while in St. Louis the average wages 
were only $11.90. The average earn- 
ings for women in Chicago amounted 
to $26.20 and in St. Louis $20.30. 

Packing and wrapping, which is one 
of the principal occupations, giving em- 
ployment to about half the wage earn- 
ers, is stated to have yielded the average 
wages in Chicago at $13.75 and in St. 
Louis of $11.10. The nature of the 
work is such that on the whole only a 
moderate amount of required skill is 
necessary. Much of the work is highly 
monotonous and of a repetitive nature. 
Hand dipping, which is usually done 
by women, requires probably more skill 
than any other. Packing and wrapping, 
which employs about forty-five per cent 
of the wage earners, requires speed 
rather than judgment or skill. And on 
the whole most of the operations are 
performed by those who would prob- 
ably otherwise be unemployed, or whose 
physical strength would be inadequate 
to meet more heavy exactions. 

The candy industry, in this respect, 
is a useful field for reasonable remuner- 
ative employment to a considerable 
proportion of women who would have 
difficulty in adjusting themselves ef- 
fectively to other branches of our in- 
dustrial organization. With higher 
prices for candy products are bound to 
come higher wages. While no serious 
complaint has been made of working 
conditions, the available statistics prove 
that a large proportion of the employes 
of the establishments investigated were 
steady workers. Much can be done, of 
course, in this as in other fields to 
improve the conditions of employment 
and other difficulties in this respect, 
which are sure to prove a lasting bene- 
fit to the trade. 


Inadequate Statistics 


Returning to the statistics of candy 
manufacture, it is regrettable that there 
should be no independent compilation 
of data by the Confectioners’ Trade 
Association to amplify the always more 
or less delayed and meager reports of 
the Department of Commerce. 

The March report of the Department 
of Commerce contains a statement that 
the accumulative sales from July Ist, 
1922, to and including January, 1923, 
amounted to $221,929,000, which com- 
pares with $213,539,000 for the corre- 
sponding period of 1921-22. The in- 
crease in sales during this period was, 
however, equivalent to 3.9 per cent, 
while the index figure comparing Jan- 
uary, 1923, with the year 1920 was 
101, the year 1920 being taken as 100. 
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The Sugar Situation 


How far the foregoing conclusion 
applies to the relative high priced levels 
of the confectionery trade is an open 
question. Unquestionably, a lowering 
of prices for first-class grades will re- 
sult in material expansion, which might 
or might not prove profitable as the 
price of raw materials would justify. 
Of overshadowing importance is the 
sugar situation which during the last 
few weeks has become enormously com- 
plicated by obvious speculation. Noth- 
ing could better illustrate the impor- 
tance of a critical interest in business 
fundamentals than the rise in the price 
of sugar, alleged to be the result of a 
marked shortage. 

The sugar industry is fortunately in 
an excellent statistical position as re- 
gards reasonable trustworthy informa- 
tion. Carefully reviewing the available 
data, there would seem to be no pro- 
nounced indications that the forthcom- 
ing crops will not be sufficient to meet 
normal demands. Much, of course, de- 
pends upon a possible revival of foreign 
trade, which might draw heavily upon 
available supplies. 


Beet Sugar 


The outlook would be more assuring 
if the beet sugar industry in this 
country gave indications of a larger 
measure of prosperity. The United 
States crop for 1922 is estimated to 
have been five million short tons, 
against seven million, seven hundred 
and eighty-two short tons in 1921, 
while the beet acreage diminished from 
eight hundred and fifteen thousand to 
six hundred and six thousand. There 
were only seventy-five factories in op- 
eration during 1922, against ninety- 
two in 1921. All of this is distinctly 
discouraging, and more so in view of 
the backward condition of the cane 
sugar industry in Texas and Louisiana. 
It requires a constant interest in mar- 
ket conditions to safeguard the buyer 
of large quantities of sugar against 
serious loss. 


It is most regrettable that widespread 
speculation, within recent months, 
should have resulted in an artificial 
inflation, not justified by natural con- 
ditions or supply and demand. But 
when every allowance is made for the 
effects of speculation, it seems a rea- 
sonable conclusion that the world may 
suffer a sugar shortage this year, 
though it by no means will follow that 
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the effect of that shortage will be se- 
verely felt in this country. After all, it 
requires to be considered that estimates 
of production and consumption are esti- 
mates and not certainties, and while 
they must necessarily, and to a limited 
extent, govern the market, much de- 
pends upon thoroughness of under- 
standing to avoid serious losses. 


Business Outlook 


What I have tried to emphasize is 
the practical importance of a watchful 
interest in fundamental business con- 
ditions that directly or indirectly affect 
the confectionery trade. I could not, 
for want of time, enlarge upon other 
elements of production, although 1 
would have been glad to have dealt 
with certain raw materials and ingredi- 
ents, the aggregate value of which runs 
into large figures. But I am particu- 
larly anxious to emphasize the close 
relation that of necessity must exist 
between a profitable confectionery trade 
and widely diffused national prosperity. 
In that respect I cannot be too em- 
phatie that in my judgment present- 
day prosperity is not the result of 
inflation but the consequence of natural 
causes, which are likely to continue 
for several years to come. 

I anticipate no serious business re- 
action during the remainder of the 
year, but rather a further growth of in- 
dustry and trade, while at the same 
time I am inclined to think that prices 
have reached about maximum levels. 


It would seem to be a fallacy to refer 


present-day prices to the basic levels of 
1913, representing business conditions 
which are not likely to be re-established. 
In my judgment the higher wages 
and higher prices of the present period 
have come to stay, with economic re- 
sults of enormous benefit to the nation 
at large. 
Business Progress 

Finally, a few words of appreciation 
of the development of the confectionery 
trade as a national institution. Confec- 
tionery, in its various forms, has be- 
come practically a necessity of every day 
existence. If the confectionery trade 
has enormously grown during recent 
years, that result must be primarily 
attributed to a farsighted policy of 
business development, both in the di- 
rection of more merchantable articles, 
as well as better sales methods. There is 
danger, of course, that fanciful regard 
for the demands of fastidious customers 


may lead to an increase in overhead 
expense, out of proportion to the in- 
trinsic merits of the article sold. In 
response to a nation-wide demand for 
economy and the elimination of need- 
less luxuries, it is well to keep these 
thoughts in mind. 
Business Economics 

As has well been said by Professor 
Arthur E. Swanson, in his address be- 
fore this Association last year, that the 
reduction of overhead charges requires, 
first, a study of the layout; second, the 
standardization of materials ; third, the 
study of individual operations ; fourth, 
production planning; and fifth, the re- 
duction in variety of the product. 
There are many reasons for apprehend- 
ing that confectioners generally are not 
as familiar with modern cost keeping 
methods, as would be desirable, but as 
pointed out by Professor Swanson, the 
confectionery industry is to be congrat- 
ulated upon having taken a firm stand 
in favor of sound cost keeping. It is 
out of such statistics that, in course of 
time, a collective aggregate of informa- 
tion concerning the confectionery trade 
can be evolved and made to serve really 
practical requirements. 

A Plea for Better Statistics 

If there is any one suggestion | 
would like to leave with you, it is the 
thought that you concentrate attention 
upon the collection, through your own 
Association, of trustworthy informa- 
tion regarding all the essential elements 
of the confectionery trade. If this is 
not practical, I cannot too strongly 
urge you that you take up the question 
with the Department of Commerce, and 
bring about a more adequate publica- 
tion of confectionery statistics on the 
part of the government. The confee- 
tionery trade, as I have said before, 
ministers to an enormous requirement 
on the part of practically the entire 
American population. It is a business 
that is rapidly growing in favor and 
that has unquestionably a brilliant fu- 
ture before it. But of all the indications 
of growth and prosperity, perhaps none 
is more convincing than the fact that 
for forty years this Association has 
assembled its members in annual 
meeting for the deliberation of its 
problems of immediate or future con- 
cern. Today no business stands alone, 
but strength is gained by association 
and the co-ordination of associated ac- 
tivities to those of the government and 
the public at large. 
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Among Those Who Attended 


The Fortieth Annual Convention of The National Confectioners’ Association. 
This List Includes All Registrations to 5 O’Clock Wednesday, May 23 


ACTIVE MEMBERS. 
CALIFORNIA. 


Oscar Boldemann, Boldemann Chocolate Co., 

San Francisco. 
CANADA. 

Frank McCormick, McCormick Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., London. 

Fred J. Wand, McCormick Mfg. Co., 
London. 

Edmund Littler, Walter M. 
Canada, Montreal. 

E. N. Hait, Montreal Biscuit Co., Montreal. 

A. J. Lister, William Neilson, Ltd., Toronto. 

R. P. Smith, Wm. Neilson, Ltd., Toronto. 

F. W. Bean, Bean & Westlake, Ltd., Wood- 
stock, Ontario. 


Ltd., 


Lowney Co. of 


COLORADO. 


Theodore Meier, The O, P. 
Denver. 


Baur Conf. Co., 
CONNECTICUT. 
W. H. Thompson, W. 


Meriden. 
= ; ees, The Bradley 
Chocolate Co., 


H. Thompson, Inc., 


Smith Co., 
New Hav 

¥F. J. Turnbull, 
Stamford. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Chas. F. Port, W. F. Schaaffts & Sons Corp., 
Washington. 


Stollwerck 


GEORGIA. 
Walter A. Brower, At- 


Au- 


Brower Candy Co., 


lanta. 
N. F. Fiske, Hollingsworth Candy Co., 
gusta. 
W. Nunnally, Nunnally Co., Atlanta. 
A. S. Hopkins, The Nunnally Co., Atlanta. 


ILLINOIS. 
Albert C. Beich, Paul F. Beich Co., 
ington. 


Paul F. Beich, Paul F. Beich Co., Chicago. 

Edward W. Boehm, Bunte Brothers, Chicago. 

Chas. F. Bunte, Bunte Bros., Chicago. 

F. E. Ruhling, The Cracker Jack Co., Chi- 
Chi- 


cago. 

E. A. Wegner, The Cracker Jack Co., 
cago 

James H. Wilson, 
Nat. 

Wm. P. , Chicago. 

aired. Shotwell, Shotwell “Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
rs. . A. Snyder, (Ora H.), Mrs. Snyder's 
Candies Chicago. 

Conrad Spoehr, Spoehrs’, 

Georgette Williamson, 
Co., Chicago. 

Edward F. Kelley, 
Chicago. 


Bloom- 


Pan Soeiegue Factory 


Chicago. 
Williamson 


Goelitz Conf. Co., 


INDIANA 


Memes TET, Heit Hiller Lan Co., 

J. A. "ik Dilling & Co., Indianapolis. 

Grey Cronkite, Dilling & Co., Indianapolis. 

F. M. Dilling, Dilling & Co., Indianapolis. 

Oscar Heider, The Nichols Candy Co., In- 
dianapolis. 


Fort 


IOWA 
Schroer, Sioux Candy Co. 
KANSAS. 
Sifers, Brownfield Sifers Candy Co. 
KENTUCKY. 
Bradas & Gheens, Louisville. 
LOUISIANA 


I. B. Elmer. Elmer Candy Co., 

55 oo Freund, Paul Freund, 
ea 

Mose "iooabe. 
leans. 

Edward J. Reiss, Jas. J. Reiss & Company, 
New Orleans. 


MARYLAND 


Jerome F. Blome, The George Blome & Son 
Co., Baltimore. 
Frank G. Ahlenberg, Blue Ribbon Candy 
Co., Baltimore 
oO. Benedetti, 
‘Baltimore. 
uis Dockman, John H. Dockman & 
Son, Baltimore. 


W. G. 
8S. M. 
Cc. E. 


Gheens, 


New Orleans. 
Inc., New Or- 


Jacobs Candy Co., New Or- 


Chocolate Products Co., 


Candy 


North 


Balti- 
Balti- 
Balti- 


Jos. J. Suter, J. H. Dockman & Son, 
more 

R. E. 
more. 

J. Voneiff, The Voneiff-Drayer Co., 
more. 


Rodda, Headley Chocolate Co., 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Frank M. Hoyt, F. M. Hoyt & Co., 
b 
Walter Baker & Co., Ltd., 


Ames- 
ury. 

Harry D. Delano, 
Boston. 

Cc. Ray Franklin, 
Boston. 

Harris A. Hamlin, 
Boston. 

Benjamin 
Boston. 

Arthur E. Fest, 


Beacon Chocolate Co., 


Beacon Chocolate Co., 


Manilla, Beacon Chocolate Co., 


Charter Chocolate Co., Bos- 


ton. 
William G. Rueter, Charter Chocolate Co., 
Boston. 
William S. 
Boston. 
Cc. G. Sander, 
Boston. 
c. J. Brackett, 
Abraham Horwitz, 
ery, Inc., Boston. 
Samuel Rosen, Gold Brand Conf., Inc., 
ton. 
Alfred T. Haskell, Samoset 
Boston. 
N. Edward Covel, Lovell & Covel, Boston. 
Walter H. Belcher, Walter M. Lowney Co., 
Boston. 
William H. Raye, 


Boston. 

Allen L. Miller, Chas. N. Miller Co., Boston. 

William B. Cummings, New England Conf 
Co., Boston. 

Horace S. Ridley, 
Boston. 

H. F. Roberts, 
Boston. 

S. A. Vanner, W. F. 
Boston. 

H. B. Duane, Touraine Co., Boston. 

Harry W. Taylor, United Candy Co., Boston 

Frank D. Close, The George Close Co., Cam- 


bridge. 

W. A. Miller, W. A. Miller Co., Cambridge. 

A. 8S. Potter, Potter Conf. Co., Cambridge. 

John B. Buchanan, Walter Baker & Co., 
Ltd., Dorchester. 

H. C. Gallagher, Walter Baker & Co., 
Dorchester. 

H. West Leonard, 
Dorchester. 

Frank S. Morrison, 
Dorchester. 

Wm. B. Thurber, Walter Baker & Co., 
chester. 

E. B. Edwards, Rounds Chocolate Co., 
ton Lower Falls. 

Cc. D. Fuller, Rounds Chocolate Co., 
Lower Falls. 

Samuel Green, 

J. C. Comer, 
field. 

A. C. Ferry, 
field 


Cox, Cox Confectionery Co., East 


Cox Confectionery Co., East 


Durand Company, Boston. 
Gold Brand Confection- 


Bos- 


Chocolate Co., 


Walter M. Lowney Co., 


New England Conf. Co., 
Phoebe Phelps Caramel Co., 


Schrafft & Sons Corp., 


Ltd., 
Walter Baker & Co., 
Walter Baker & Co. 
Dor- 
New- 
Newton 


Green Bros. Co., Springfield. 
Handy Chocolate Co., Spring- 


Handy 


eld. 

E. G. Scudder, Handy Choco. Co., 

R. R. Cleeland, Kibbe Bros. Co., 

Altert B. Sanderson, Kibbe 
Springfield. 


Chocolate Co., Spring- 
Springfield. 
Springfield. 
Bros. Co., 


MICHIGAN. 


R. R. Bean, 
Factory, 

J. O. Gilbert, J. O. 

Fred Mueller, National 
Clemens. 


Co., Putnam 


National Candy 
Grand Rapids. 


Gilbert, Jackson. 
Candy Co., Mt. 


MINNESOTA. 


Dan Booker, J. N. Collins Co., Minneapolis. 
James N. Collins, J. N. Collins Co., Minne- 
The Paris Factory (National 

Minneapolis. 
. Winters, J. N. Collins Co., Minne- 
Aberle, Henry C. Garrott, Inc., 
. Ramer, A. W. Ramer Co., St. 


eo. Paul. 
E. C. Plonsky, Sanitary 
Paul. 


Food Mfg. Co., St. 


MISSOURI. 


Halbert H. West, Loose Wiles Biscuit Co., 
Kansas City. 
V. L. Price, National Candy Co., St. Louis. 
J. B. Murphy, Missouri Candy Co., St. Louis. 
F. D. Seward, National Candy Co., St. Louis. 
be Be Lindsay, National Conf. Ass'n, St. 
uis. 


Walter O. Caldwell, Jr., O. H. 
Factory, St. Louis 

Geo. T. Peckham, A. J. Walter Factory, St. 
Louis. 

A. J. Walter, National Candy Co., St. 


NEBRASKA. 
Gillen, Gillen & 


Peckham 


Louis, 


Frank R. Boney, Lincoln. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Starr K. Pugh, Royal Cocoa Co., Jersey City, 
S. P. Scorpp, Hooton Choco. Co., Newark. 
W. H. Watt, Hooton Choco. Co., Newark. 
G. Lewis, Lewis Bros., Newark. 
Eugene Sandall, Sandall Candy Co., 
Jacob L. Schwarz, J. 
ark. 
C. Navatier 
‘Newa rk: 


Newark, 
Schwarz & Son, New- 
Winkler 


Navatier, Inc., 


NEW 
Robt. R. Lacy, 
Binghamton. 
Gifford B. Craig, 
Binghamton. 
L. Lippmann, The 
lyn. 

Louis Neibauck, 
Brooklyn. 
Leon H. Loeb, 

lyn. 
William Hoelderlin, 

erlin, Brooklyn. 
Cc. E. Gardmis, Jr., 

Inc., Brooklyn. 
F. I. Gisburne, E. 


lyn. 

W. C. Keish, E. Greenfield's Sons, Brooklyn. 

Fred H. Linington, E. Greenfield's Sons, 
Brooklyn. 

Herbert E. 
Brooklyn. 

Wm. H. Tappey, 
Brooklyn. 

a. H. Scudder, National Licorice Co 
yn. 

Adolphe E. 
Brooklyn. 
W. Reece, 
‘lyn. 

Chas. L. Payne, Wallace & Co., 

m _ Schabacker, Buffalo Candy Co., 
alo. 

Wm. H. Emerick, The Emerick Candy 
Inc., Buffalo. 

Chas. W. Ray, Hoeflers Chocc., 
falo. 

Alexander Galt, Sibley Holmwood 
National Candy Co., Buffalo. 

J. S. Ellithorp, Jr., Beech-Nut Packing Co., 
Canajoharie. 

W. W. Allen, Allen 

Joseph L. Andrews, 
ing. 


YORK. 


Binghamton Candy Co, 


Binghamton Candy Co. 
Cracker Jack Co., 
The 


Walter W. 


Brook- 
Cracker Jack Co., 
DeBevoise, Brook- 
Estate of Maria Hoeld- 
The Gardmis Lucas Co., 


Greenfield’s Sons, Brook- 


Hang, Mason & Magenheimer, 
The J. Matchett Co., 


., Brook- 


Jos. 


Licorice Co., 


Brook- 


Smylie, National 


Davis Reece Co., Inc., 


Brooklyn. 
Buf- 


Co., 


Inc., Buf- 


Factory, 


& Andrews, Corning. 
Allen & Andrews, Corn- 


D. O. Thomas, Gorton Choco. Co., Corning. 
Wilfred I. Booth, Wilfred I. Booth, Elmira. 
Stephen T. Britten, American Chicle Co., 
Long Island. 
G. F. Kelly, Long 
Island City. 
Philip F. Cohen, U. R. S. 
Inc., Long Island City. 
Ben. c. Weisberg, D. ‘Armsweld Co., N. Y. 
City. 
. S. Auerbach, D. 
‘ity. 
€. , 
York. 
Herman L. 
City 
Biwuwed F. Dalton, Ideal Cocoa 
Co., New York City. 
Alfred L. Freden, ideal 
Co., N. Y. City. 
_Me Izer, Ideal Cocoa and 
City 
P. Kesel, 
Y. City. 
Ideal Cocoa and Choco Co., 


American Chicle Co., 


Candy Stores, 


Auerbach & Sons, N. Y. 


Darrow, Jr., Darrow & Rudden, New 


Heide, Henry Heide, Inc., N. Y. 
and Choco 


Cocoa and Choco. 


Choco. Co., 


Ideal Cocoa and Choco. 
. B. Zimmele, 
N.Y. City. 

H. W. Hoops, Hawley Hoops, N. 

Chas. E. Dorrell, Huylers, N. Y. City. 

Frank E. K. Huyler, Huylers, N. Y. City. 

F. Margarella, F. Margarella, N. Y. City. 

“= F. Heide, Henry Heide, Inc., N. Y. 
‘ity. 

J. Glickman, Park & Tilford, N. Y. City. 

Guy 8. Jenkins, Peter Cailler Kohler Swiss 
Choco. Co., N. Y. City. 

Robert James Powell, Powell's, Inc., N. Y. 

W. V. ‘Wallbridge, Peter Cailler Kohler Swiss 
Choco. Co., Inc., N. Y. City. 

Sig Fieux, Runkel Brothers, Inc., N. Y. City. 

Jack Hogarty, Runkel Bros., Inc., N. Y. City. 


Y. City. 
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Runkel Bros., Inc., N. Y. 


N. Y. City. 
a fe A 


A. M. Mullens, 


of Runkel, Runkel Bros., Inc., 
John H. Sargent, Runkel Bros., 


Pe Bigley, Stollwerck Choco. Co., N. Y. 
* Chaffee, The Stollwerck Choco. 
‘Bishop. Thurston & Braidich, N. 
‘Horowitz, 


Y. City. ‘ 
L Kambed, Up-to-Date Candy Co., N. Y. 


Up-to-Date Candy Mfg. 


t 
e Long, Long’s Choco. Works, Oswego. 
J. . Long, Oswego Candy Works, Oswego. 
J. Roy Allen, Mint Products Co., Port Ches- 
P. Noble, Mint 


Products, Inc., Port 


=" ri Goelitz, Goelitz Conf. Co., Roches- 
Rochester. 


Works, 


Pulver Co., Inc., 
Rochester Candy 


irl % LaGrangl, 

A. S. Cohbrook, 
Rochester. 

Ww. A. Stacy, O. 

Geo. J. Moses, 
cialty Co., Inc., Syracuse. 

George F. Rowe, Syracuse Candy and Spe- 
cialty Co., Syracuse. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


R. F. Willingham, 
ston-Salem 


Rochester. 
Candy and Spe- 


T. Stacy Co., 
Syracuse 


Crystal Candy Co., Win- 


OHIO. 


Echert 
Cincinnati. 
Doscher Bros. Co., Cincinnati. 
Dolly Varden 


0. L. Graser, P. Factory, National 
Candy Co., 

John Doscher, 

Newell H. Hargrave, The 
Chocolate Co., Cincinnati. 

Wm. C. Johnson, The Wm. Cc. 
Candy Co., Cincinnati. 

M. A. McDonell, The Puritan Choco. Co., 
Cincinnati. 

Edward Messer, Nuss Conf. Co., Cincinnati. 

Miss Y. R. Nuss, The Nuss Conf. Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 

Wm. F. Evers, The 
Co., Cincinnati. 

W. H. Pritz, John Mueller Licorice Co., 


Johnson 


John Mueller Licorice 

Cin- 
at 

. Sauerston, Sauerston & Brown, Cin- 

Geo. E. Smith & Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 


Edw. M. Becker, The Edw. M. Becker Co., 
Cleveland. 
Louis Glick, The Euclid Candy Co., 


land. 
Sain Williams, The Euclid Candy Co., Cleve- 


and. 
Max Glick, The Max Glick Co., Cleveland. 
Floyd Dreher, The C. F. Narwold Co., Cleve- 
nd. 
. Narwold, Jr., 


; The C. F. Narwold Co., 
Cleveland. 


M. Johnson, The J. H. Phelps Co., 
land. 

Walter T. Johnson, The Runkle Co., 

F. J. nta, F. J. Banta Conf. Co., 

Cc. W. Costello, Lisbon. 

J. G. Berthold, The Voegle 
Mansfield. 

Cc. H. Voegle, The Voegle & 
Mansfield. 

Charles H. Messinger, The Charles H. Mes- 
singer Co., Toledo. 

Hiram A. Smith, The Smith-Kirk Candy Co., 
Toledo. 


Smith, Geo. E. 


Cleve- 


Cleve- 


Kenton. 
Lima. 


& Dinning Co. 


Dinning Co., 


PENNSYLVANIA 


a Russell Lloyd, The Lioyd Co., Inc., But- 
r 


er. 
H. D. Carpenter, Tri-State Candy Co., 
nelisville. ~ 
H. J. Schultz, T. D. 
J. N. 
Ewing Cain, Hershey Choco. Co., 
Fred W. Pugh, Hershey Choco. Co., 
Bitzer, 


Con- 


Schultz Co., 
Hershey, Hershey Bro., 


Erie. 
Harrisburg. 
Hershey. 
Hershey. 
Ideal Cocoa and Choco. Co., 


American Caramel Co., Lan- 


Ster. 
A. E. Sander, American Caramel Co., 
caster. 
E. E. Helm, Helm Candy Co., Lancaster. 
R. F. Keppu, R. F. Keppu & Bro., Lancaster. 
Walter S. Altmeyer, Crown Chocolate Co., 
McKeesport. 
Wm. J. Altmeyer, Crown Chocolate Co., Me- 
Keesport. 
J. J. Bedell, 


port. 

J. A. Bachman, 

Joy. 

Chester A. Asher, Philadelphia. 
Joseph Blumenthal, Blumenthal Bros., 
adelphia. 
Otto Hertz, Brandle Smith Co., 
nk B. Putt, 
delphia. 
John’ Smith, Brandle Smith Co., Philadelphia. 
ge <4 Wilson, Brandle Smith Co., Phila- 
elphia. 

P. Croft, Croft & Allen Co., Philadelphia. 
C.F Simes, Croft & Allen Co., Philadelphia. 
Lucien A. Hauslein, Douglass Caramel Co., 

Philadelphia. 


Lan- 


Crown Chocolate Co., McKees- 


Bachman Choco. Co., Mt. 


Phil- 


Philadelphia. 
Brandle Smith Co., Phila- 
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Gus. Heidelberger, Heidelberger Conf. Co., 
Philadelphia. 
R. A. Flemin Quaker City Chocolate and 
Philad elphia. 
Pritzel, Quaker City Chocolate and 
Philadelphia. 
Rosskam, Quaker City 
Philadelphia. 


Conf. Co., 
A. 
Conf. Co., 
Wm. B. 
and Conf. Co., 
Frank A. Suter, Quaker City Chocolate and 
Conf. Co., Philadelphia, 
William Parker, Reymer & Bros., Inc., 


Chocolate 


Pitts- 


burgh. 

J. Frank Shellenberger, J. Frank Shellen- 
berger Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 

Walter P. Sharp, Stephen F. 
Son, Inc., Philadelphia. 

W. Chester Stokes, Stephen F. 
Son, Inc., Philadelphia. 

W. E. Adams, H. O. Wilbur 
am 
K. Wilbur, H. O. 
‘p hiladelphia. 

A. W. Pierce, H. O. 
Philadelphia. 

S. H. Stayton, H. O. Wilbur & Sons, 
delphia. 

Fred V. Wunderle, Ph. 

delphia. 


D. L. Clark, The D. L. Clark Co., 
Harold 8S. Clark, The D. 
burgh. 
Conrad E. 

burgh. 
John J. 
burgh. 
B. Langerfield, Jr., 
Pittsburgh. 
John T. Shannon, 
burgh. 
Ebenezer C. Weaver, 
, Inc., Pittsburgh. 
. Wilkewitz, Weaver, Costello & Co., 
Pittsburgh. 
Reading. 


. Balmer, W. H. 
Andrew N. Bodey Luden, Inc., Read- 


Whitman & 
Whitman & 
& Sons, Inc., 
Wilbur & Sons, Inc., 
Wilbur & Sons., Inc., 
Phila- 
Phila- 


Pittsburgh. 
L. Clark Co., Pitts- 


Wunderle, 


Hem, The 
Hem, The 


Hem Company, Pitts- 


Hem Company, Pitts- 


Reymer & Bros., Inc., 


Ross & Shannon, Pitts- 


Weaver, Costello & 


Luden, Inc., 
i Fes 


ng. 
W. G. Ebelein, W. H. 
A. F. Kalbach, W. H. 
N. S. Reppert, Wm. H. Luden, Inc., Reading. 
A. Obici, Planters Nut and Chocolate Co., 
Wilkes- Barre. 
w. Fender, Williamsport Candy Mfg. Co., 
Williamsport. 
Chas. A. Hark and Wife, 
Co., York. 
Geo. W. 
Geo. W. 
York. 


Luden, Inc., Reading. 
Luden, Inc., Reading. 


American Caramel 

Williams, R. C. Boeckel & Co., York. 

Williams, Jr., R. C. Boeckel & Co., 
PHILIPPINES. 


Mr. J. H. Marsman, Malabon Sugar Co., 
Ltd., Malabon-Rizal, P. 1. 
RHODE ISLAND. 


Fred H. Barrows, J. Fred Gibson Co., 
dence. 


Provi- 


TENNESSEE. 
W. E. Brock, Brock Candy Co., 
W. J. Bacon, Littlefield 
ville. 
Arthur N. Littlefield, 
Co., Knoxville. 
J. F. McNutt, B. 
ville. 
S. P. Moore, Standard Candy Co., 


Chattanooga. 
& Steere Co., Knox- 


Littlefield & Steere 


L. Johnson & Co., Knox- 


Nashville. 
TEXAS. 


Henry C. Hughes, 
Dallas. 
Olin Davis, King Candy Co., 
H. Pangbrom, 
Worth. 


Hughes Bros. Mfg. Co., 
Fort Worth. 
Pangbrom Company, Fort 


UTAH. 
Leon Sweet, Sweet 


Candy Co., Salt 
City. 


Lake 


VIRGINIA. 


H. H. Harris, Harris Woodson Co., 
burg. 

P. M. Smith, Allen & Smith Co., 

W. W. Waltemeyer, 
mond. 

J. G. Steen, Rich-Maid Mfg. Co., Inc. 
mond. 


Lynch- 
Richmond. 
Allen & Smith Co., Rich- 


. Rich- 


WASHINGTON. 


Helen Ardelle, Helen Ardelle 
Seattle. 
Chester E. 
Seattle. 


Candy Co.. 


Roberts, Imperial Candy Co., 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Chas. B. Feeny, G. S. Feeny Co., Wheeling. 
WISCONSIN. 
Hutchins, The Bonila Co., 


Lac. 
Jos. B. Funke, Jos. B. Funke Co., La Crosse. 
R. Ambrose, Liberty Candy Co., La Crosse. 
Louis Kuhn, American Candy Co., Milwau- 


kee. 
Wayne Hornbaker, Eline’s Inc., Milwaukee. 
Jos. L. Dietz, Redel Candy Corp., Milwaukee. 
Chas. J. Firgler, George Firgler Co., Mil- 
waukee. 


E. B. Fond du 
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Mario A. Gianini of Park & Tilford 
Tendered Banquet. 


Mario A. Ginanini, who has been 
Asst. General Manager of the Candy 
Division of Park & Tilford, New York, 
in charge of manufacturing, was the 
guest of a banquet given in his honor 
on June 4th at Cafe Boulevard. 

Mr. Ginanini is severing his connec- 
tion after fourteen years’ association 
with Park & Tilford. During this 
time, their Candy Division has grown 
from a little kitchen located over one 
of their retail stores to one of the larg- 
est package concerns in the 
country. 

Mr. Ginanini was presented with a 
large loving cup, and was assured that 
he had the best wishes of every one of 
his former associates. 


Total Blank 


“1 don’t think he knows 


goods 


Criswell: 
much.” 

Howard: “He 
pect.’ ‘—Sugar 


doesn't 
Press. 


even 


SUS- 


Mother had her small son with her 
at the grocery. “Now, Willie,” said 
she, as the clerk weighed out a pound 
of cookies, “I am going to put these 
cookies in the closet where the ghost 
lives.” 

“All right, Mother,” said Willie, 
“but why don’t you lick the ghost 
when the cookies are missing ?”—The 
Fisher News. 


The President’s Address 
(Continued from page 20. ) 
services have made the position which I 
accepted with fear and trembling, a 
pleasure and an inspiration. I am 
grateful for the guidance and assist- 
ance I have received from them, as well 
as from many other members. Our As- 
sociation has many veterans who have 
fought its battles in the past, and who 
still stand on guard to protect its best 

interests. 

When the convention is over I trust 
and believe that we shall have gained 
new confidence in our industry and a 
new determination to make every per- 
sonal effort always above reproach. 

‘‘Business is business, but life is 

life, 
So we are all in the game to 
win it; 
Let us rest sometimes from the 
heat and strife, 
And try to be friends for a 
minute ; 
Let us seek to be comrades now 
and then, 
And slip from 
tether. 
Business is business 
are men, 
And we are all goods friends 
together.”’ 


our golden 


and men 
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There Must 
Be A Reason 


One important manufac- 
turing confectioner after 
another is adopting Peter 
Coating. And our regular 
customers of years standing 
are not only buying in a 
normally increasing volume 
but taking on more numbers 
from the wide range which 
our line offers. 


Our success must be due to 
merit in our Chocolate and 
because our prices are right. 
Surely an investigation 
would be well worth while. 


> 


Samples and Prices Upon Request. 


Peter Cailler Kohler 


Swiss Chocolates Co. 
Incorporated 
131 HUDSON STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Factories: 


Fulton, New York, U.S. A. Pontarlier, France 
Orbe, Switzerland Hayes, England 
Broc, Switzerland London, England 




















The Life of Trade 


I have often wondered how many business 
men actually stop and consider just what is 
their object in conducting a business. Some 
business men constantly cut prices to get busi- 
ness; others view all similar business men as 
enemies, and hynotize themselves into thinking 
that they control ‘‘trade secrets’’ and that these 
must be guarded at any cost from competitors. 

Still other men apparently want a large busi- 
ness, with large volume, many employes that 
may be pointed to with pride; but these business 
men will take a dig at a competitor at the least 
provocation. 

In years past, dealers in the same business 
and in the same or adjoining towns were bitter 
enemies; they fought each other constantly and 
this was imparted to their trade so that the 
customers actually took sides, and if one cus- 
tomer went to another store, he was promptly 
insulted. 

But it is pleasing to realize that all that sort 
of thing is going into the background. Com- 
petition is the life of trade because it inspires 
thought; it keeps one from falling into the rut 
of self-satisfaction; it makes for invention, im- 
provement and progress. But by competition 
we do not mean a knock-down and a drag-out 
fight. As Dr. Crane says: ‘‘ Nothing was ever 
permanently gained by fighting.’’ Just think 
that over and if you disagree just consider the 
present condition in Europe where things are in 
a bad jungle as a result of fighting. 

‘We all know that team work is a powerful 
thing; that nine men working as a unit can ac- 
complish much more than could the men work- 
ing individually. Well, why not apply that law 
to our business relations? Many business men 
are organizing for mutual benefit; for example, 
the fruit growers’ exchanges, the lumber asso- 
ciations and others who are doing collective ad- 
vertising. That is a wonderful way to boost 
and it is much more fun than knocking. 

The more talk, the more advertising about 
any one product, the more that product will be 
used; so confer with your competitor, for you 
may learn something and you may be able to 
help him, which after all will help the business 
as a whole. The demands of the people of this 
country are increasing exclusive of the increase 
in population, so there is more business in your 
line, regardless of what it is, than you will ever 
be able to handle correctly all by yourself; so 
live and let live, and while you are doing that 
take time to give the other fellow a boost. He 
may be mighty nice to know, and you will gain 
a new friend.—Sx. 
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THE POST OF POVERTY 

iness (From ‘‘The Silent Partner’’) 
at is Here is a common fault—so common that it is un- 
ame commonly interesting. Most men are held back by 
wey it. It’s the fault of postponement. 
a ol The mind of the average man is loaded with cares 
Rog and responsibility to the gunwale. The small man 
aking carries a comparatively small load, but it’s all he can 
these earry. The larger man’s mind has more cares and 
itors. detail, so it makes no difference—small or large, this 
busi- idea of postponement fits all alike. 

that Yesterday I bought a dozen shirts with a view of 
taking a trip. When the shirts arrived I said to 
myself: ‘‘Put in your grip six shirts.’’ But I did 
not obey the impulse immediately and as a result 
started on my trip with everything necessary but the 
iness shirts. I spent $48 to be prepared, and left town 
bitter unprepared. 
y and That night the treasurer of a corporation asked me 
t the for my bill after my talk, ‘‘How to Fail,’’ but on 
| changing my clothes at the hotel I had laid the bill 
on the dresser, saying to myself: ‘‘Put that bill in 
your pocket.’’ But I failed to put the bill in my 
pocket—failed to obey my mental injunction, and as 
t sort a result I am waiting for a check for $100 and rail- 
Com- road fare, and shall wait several days. 
spires During twenty-four hours I failed to act on several — 
1o rut different oceasions when I should have acted. Seven ; oe ae pry whe te paar 

: times I failed to listen to my mind—seven times I f[- coupled with our up-to-date operation assures 

Sates postponed action, and today I have seven reasons for pon fal py = appeals 
titio 
ig-out 


ty and net value, 
regret. 
How many times a day does your mind tell you to ff 
} ever do a thing, and how often do you delay doing the k Dy / 
think thing? . e 71. O. 
er the Now think! Think carefully, and I'll venture to Vi Wh Me fi 
= + . c we § J . ae 
are in say that you postpone action, that you delay doing af) IN OnSd? O 


from two to three times a day the things that you 
verful should do when they should be done. 
an ac- Procrastination, putting things off, waiting, is one 
work- of the common faults that costs mental anxiety, 
at law causes big blunders, makes much worry and eventu- 
= men ally gets to be a habit that will hold the average man 
tied to the post of poverty. 
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The flaky white crystals of 
VANILLIN-Monsanto is the out- 
ward evidence of a purity that has 
established it as a product of un- 
usual merit. Chemical tests show 
that it is essentially 100% VAN- 
ILLIN, a definite substance of 
constantly maintained uniformity. 


Send for Booklet 


We have prepared an inter- 
esting booklet on the history 
of VANILLIN—its intro- 
duction, adoption and re- 
markable popularity as a 
flavor. If you have not re- 
ceived a copy, write for it 


today. 
VANILLIN-Monsanto, the Pure White Vanillin, 


imple, 
- asso- 
ve ad- NEW DELICACY FOR AMERICANS 
boost Growing wild and in the greatest profusion, the 
cashew nut of Portuguese East Africa is likely to 
come into its own, if the efforts of several African 
about exporters and American import houses materialize. 
vill be Consul Cecil M. P. Cross, stationed at the African 
yr you port of Lourenco Marques, informs the Department 
ble to of Commerce that the present shipments of the cashew 
isiness nut from his territory represent but a thousandth 
of this part of the available surplus. The nut is offered for 
erease sale in many countries at candy shops and soda foun- 
n your tains, and the supply has heretofore come from India 
ll ever 
elf; so It was a splendid example of the work of Old Man 
Specific. When the boy had been offering candies 
vaguely as candies he found it almost impossible to 
get a rise. But as soon as he showed that he had a 
definite, ac cepted brand of candy at a definite, rea- 
sonable price he had little trouble in getting rid of 
his stock. 
When it comes to making quick sales there is no 
aide like Old Man Specific.—Printers’ Ink. 
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Manufactured by 


Monsanto Chemical Works 
St Louis.USA 
New York Chicago 
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“Trim It With Ribbons” 


WHITE & CAMPBELI’S 
Pure Dye Satin 


Pattern 240 has stood the test 
and made good with every box 
or candy manufacturer who 
has used it. 


Made in widths 2-3-5-7-9-12-16 
and all the colors necessary to 
put the “‘final touch’’ to your 
package. 


Let us serve you at any time. 


WHITE & CAMPBELL 


387 4th Avenue 
New York City 
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UNEXCELLED for 
COOKING QUALITIES 


CORN PRODUCTS 
REFINING COMPANY 


17 Battery Place New York City 








OFFICIAL 


Cost Accounting and 
Cost Finding Plan 


Adopted by 


The Midland Club 


For Sale by 


| The Manufacturing Confectioner 
30 North oho: Salle aa Chicago 














CREATE AN INTEREST! 


Creating An Interest Creates a Desire. 
A Created Desire Creates a Demand. 


Profitable Sales are assured when 
the Whirling Ad Lamp draws the 
public’s interest to your merchan- 
dise. 


The Whirling Ad Lamp is a new 
and novel idea in advertising. 
When the lamp is lighted the shade 
revolves, showing your advertise- 
ment on a background of illumi- 
nated colors. It rotates without 
the use of springs or any mechan- 
ism whatsoever. 


People stop to watch it and wonder 

what makes it go ’round. It makes 

them guess, they speculate and 
talk. That's advertising. 
The lamp stands 17 inches high and comes complete 
with metal stand, beautifully finished in colors with 
6 ft. of extension cord and plug ready to attach. The 
shade is 8 inches in diameter, made of parchment- 
ized, transparent waterproof material, decorated in 
brilliant blending colors and is metal bound, making 
it strong and durable. 


Send for Descriptive Folder E. 


The Crystal Novelty Company 


Mfgrs. and Originators 
11 W. KINZIE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Upressit 


AIR TIGHT 
JELLY PeeeeERS 


220, 000, 000 Upressit Openers 


Every thumb is an opener for any Upressit sealed container. 

Women keep Up it sealed contai — a future use because 
it’s as easy to RE-SEAL as to open Upress 

That's why Upressit SELLS candy al hundreds of manu- 
facturers. 

Send today for sample container fitted with the popular Upressit 
cap and shipping band. 


Upressit Products Corporation 
Long Island City, N. Y. 





























CANDY BOX MATS, LACES, 
LAYER CARDS, DIVIDERS, ETC. 


J 
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Knickerbocker 
“Made-Right” Sample Cases 


Bring Bigger, Better, More Orders 


Displaying Samples Quickly, Attractively 
Convincingly, Fresh and Clean 


The Little-Big Business Bringer 


Wood Trays, $5.00 Aluminum Trays, $6.50 
F.0.B. Chicago. Catalog “M" Shows Full Line. 


KNICKERBOCKER CASE COMPANY 


228 N. Clinton Street, CHICAGO 


‘Dy cin ‘Bom. 


The Inevitable 
Choice 


Once tried 
always used 


AMERICAN LACE PAPER CO, 


LARGEST PRODUCERS OF CANDY CUPS IN AMERICA 


MILWAUKEE MIS: 


BRANCH OFFICES IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Clinton Quality means full gravity, exceptional strength, uniformity in working 
properties, per-ect adaptability for use in all departments. 





























Clinton Service includes the facilities of our chemical and bacteriological labora- 


tories and the aid of our experts in solving the technical difficulties and oper- 
ating problems which at times confront the candy manufacturer. 























VANOLEUM 


(Trade-Mark Registered) 


The ORIGINATORS 
of 
CONCENTRATED VANILLA FLAVOR 








STRENGTH, QUALITY AND PURITY 


SKA iach Ddciiney | THE SAME AS ALWAYS 
devoted to the 
manufacture of High 
Grade Chocolate Coat- Used for OVER TWENTY YEARS 
ings, Liquors, Cocoas and | by leading Confectioners, Ice Cream 


Manufacturers, Bakers, Soda Dispensers 
Cocoa Butter. cen dey 








Samples and Prices sent on request 


FORTUNE PRODUCTS Co. Corrizo Extract Co. 


416-22 South Desplaines Street 211-215 West 20th Street 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Produced and blended especially for the 
Ice Cream and Candy Industry. 


Our Goods have made good by the good way 
they are made 


Grades for every class of work. 


Purity, Value and Uniformity Guaranteed. 


THOMAS W. DUNN COMPANY 


546 Greenwich Street 
Canad Gove Street, MONTREAL NEW YORK CITY 
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VU Marcone & Company, Inc. 
98 Front St., New York City 
BROKERS IN 


Cocoa Beans 
and 
Cocoa Butter 


Phones: Bowling Green 2281, 2282, 2283 


aR 














—— 
— Chocolate Molds 





























AMAIZO Confectioners’ Thin Boiling 
ees BARS, CAKES, FANCY PIECES 
Double Molds for Hollow Figures 


AMERICAN MAIZE-PRODUCTS CO. PANS—LARGE and SMALL 
The Cieeett Bailioe es Seas EPPELSHEIMER & CO. 


oO 
NEW YORK CARCASS 34 Hubert Street NEW YORK CITY 
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Reputation 


For many years the quality of our gelatine has established for 
us a reputation such as can only be earned through the 
constant effort we have made to give our customers the utmost 
satisfaction. 
























— 
a 


We are keeping up this good reputation day by day by putting 
out a product which can not be surpassed for purity, uniformity 
and economy. 


| Let us send you samples. 


© 0 0 = 0 «0 = 0 =o 


MILLIGAN & HIGGINS GELATINE COMPANY 
222-224 Front Street 
New York. 
































Walter Baker & Co.’s Standard of Quality 


Liquor Chocolates 
and Coatings 


Are the Standards of the Trade for Con- 
7 fectioners’ Use 








cnmenn acon ——__ 
rs 
Sweetened and unsweetened; light, CHOCOLATE 
medium and dark, whatever the differ- 
Coatings and Liquors 


ence of color or flavor, all are absolutely 
Order any of these well known brands: 


pure, smooth and uniform to work. 





Exquisite Vanilla Imperator 
The taste and appearance of con- Black Ecole laa 
fections depend largely upon the Melba or Columbia Liquor 
Coatings. These brands are recognized by the leading Confectioners 


from Coast to Coast as the 






—» “4 = 
sy gta ht vind Mia -tag Samples and Quotations Upon Request 


Send for Samples and Prices 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. The Stollwerck Chocolate Co 











Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. Factory: Stamford, Connecticut 
ee es ee NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
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PAPER CU 
WAX PAPER MILLS 
Haass ~ 10 
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& QUALITY 


- Paper with a Purpose 


Candy Wrappers 
Bread Wrappers 


Waxed Papers for all Purposes 


Box Coverings 
Gummed Tape 


NASHUA GUMMED & COATED PAPER CO. 


NASHUA. N.H. 


New York 
Canada 


Sales Offices 


ua 
Con who og Chicago, I 
Mi sdalete own. diag =e 
eg ‘ono lew York Cit 

1 West Fayette apg ae timore, Md. 
Yor Bidg., Portland 
— Bldg-, Sialesunaae. Pa. 

. W. Hellman Bidg., Los —* Cal. 
oe First St., San ~ see egy 
201 Sou sheen Bldg., Montreal 
Peterboro, Ont. 
56 Yonge St., Arcade, Toronto 
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The Cash Register 
Plays a Better Tune 


SK the candy manufacturer who is using Merrell- 
Soule Powdered Whole Milk, Powdered 
Skimmed Milk and Cream Powders. He will tell you 
of the extra profits made through savings in handling 
and refrigeration expense —of greater sales because 
of better and more uniform quality—of greater yield 
per batch, because he isn’t compelled to cook the 
extra water out and thus he doesn’t cook his other 
ingredients and flavor away- 


It will pay you to learn more about Merrell-Soule 
Powdered Milk and Cream Powder. 


A 54-page book—giving facts about powdered milk, 
“quality” and “price” candy recipes, tests for the 
candy manufacturer and other valuable information 
—will be sent upon request. Write us for your copy 
today. 


MERRELL-SOULE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


MERRELL-SOULE Powdered Skimmed Milk 





Let us send you our sample of 


YOUR LEADING FLAVOR 


For Instance try our 
BLACK WALNUT 
Highly concentrated. P 

Use | oz. to 200 lbs. § AN 

“et | EDIBLE GELATINE 
cook out YP ; , OF QUALITY 


readily. 





Popularity 


The volume of re-orders 


on Black Walnut flavor con- ESSEX GELATINE COMPANY 
vinces us of its popularity. ; MANUFACTURERS 


: : : CET STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Freshen your assortment with something 40 NO. MARKET , , 


different. Your trade will like it. ? NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 

175 South Street 94 Boardof Trade 400 So. Broadway 

Write for your sample today. 
PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 


ALEX. FRIES & BRO. | | 708 South Delaware Ave. Second and Brannan Streets 


Makers of Good Candy Flavors for 67 Years 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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LACTART 


Improves Candy 


LACTART is the ideal acidulent for candy. It brings out the full taste 
of flavors without altering them in the slightest. It is non-astringent 
and non-volatile so none of it is lost in cooking. LACTART inhibits 
the growth of moulds, and keeps the sugar soft in coated candies. Its 
purity, clarity and complete solubility are unequalled. 





LACTART, the pure, edible Lactic Acid is made only by the Wamesit 
Chemical Company. It is sold in one gallon jugs, five and ten gallon 
kegs, and fifty gallon barrels. 


Write today for sample to test and further information. 


WAMESIT CHEMICAL CO. 


32 Shattuck St. Lowell, Mass. 




















Keep the Quality Up! 


In spite of the high cost of sugar and other Perfect protection 
supplies, it is not necessary to sacrifice any of for perishable 
your brands. products 


A Conley Foil wrapper, printed with a design 
having more pulling power, plus a slight reduc- 
tion in size, and change in proportions, will keep 
up sales volume. 


Distinctive dress 
for all products 








Conley Foil wrappers represent intensive ad- 
vertising right where it counts most—on your 
product. They attract the eye and make folks 
buy. 


Do not sacrifice quality. 


Send us one of your wrappers, and let us sub- 
mit our ideas as we suggest. 


The Conley FoilCompany 


541 West 25‘ Street ~ New YorkCity 
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Did You Profit by This 
Exhibit at Atlantic City? 


Were you among the lucky ones to sample those de- 

lightful Lemon Drops and Banquet Jellies at our booth? 

If not, you surely missed a treat. Yes, the candies were 

mighty good, but the real treat was passed ‘round in the 

3 form of some interesting and valuable facts about flav- 
oring these types of goods. 


Many who came to the Foote & Jenks booth were 
frankly skeptical. But once they had seen and tasted 
the proof they were (almost without exception) quick to 
admit the superiority of the goods flavored with our 
unique original terpeneless concentrates and CXC 
Cherrytone. 


Famous Flavors 


You Cannot Afford 
to be Without 


a 


LEMON ORANGE 
CHERRYTONE 


Were you among those who saw this dem- 
onstration and left trial orders? Or do 
you want us to send Free samples to prove 
the great value of these favors to you? 
Write us. 


FooTEeE & JENKS 


Expert Flabor Sperinlists 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
































GET READY FOR THE SUMMER SEASON! 


HAVE YOU ORDERED YOUR HARDENER FOR 
CHOCOLATE COATINGS? 


Mr. Manufacturer take notice and insist upon Haehnlen’s. 


NO OTHER WILL DO 


HAEHNLENS HARDENE 


(A Vegetable Product. NOT A FAT) 


IN ALL CHOCOLATE COATINGS USED. 
Your chocolates will DRY QUICKER, increasing OUTPUT. 
Your chocolates will LOOK BETTER, increasing SALES. 
Your chocolates will KEEP BETTER, increasing SATISFACTION. 
Your chocolates will retain their color when the weather is humid and warm. 


Before being packed for shipment, Haehnlen’s Hardener is always thoroughly “aged” and “seasoned” and 
tested, thus eliminating any possibility of porosity and other detrimental action on the coatings, such as is caused 
by the use of inferior and unfinished products and raw materials. 


FURTHER INFORMATION AND QUOTATIONS ON REQUEST. 


Sole Distributors for U. S., Canada 


and Europe: 


HAUG & CO., Inc., 
295 Broadway New York City 






Manufactured by 
L. S. HAEHNLEN 
3817 Wyoming St. St. Louis, Mo. 


— 


‘Out lasts them all” 
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‘GUM TRAGACANTH 
VANILLA BEANS 
GUM ARABIC 





THURSTON & BRAIDICH 


























DUCHE’S EDIBLE GELATINE 


Manufactured Especially for Marshmallow Work. 
Its use insures a better product with maximum yield. 


Purity, Strength and Uniformity Guaranteed 





| Established 1857 


IMPORTERS IMPORTERS 
SHELLED 


hie 5, ie ney « ty 
NUTS Pad Mi Pik, i ae " gy Zeta * PEELS 
COCOA : CHERRIES 


GUM 
ARABIC 





CEYLON 
COCOANUT 
MILK ; FRUITS 

POWDER r 


JAPANESE 
MAPLE | 
SUGAR GELATINE 











Plant in Belgium where PURE FOOD GELATINE is manufactured 


T. M. Duché and Sons 


LONDON F ries: 
BUENOS AYRES LosanceLes 3/76°378 Greenwich Street ‘Vitvorve . 
GLASGOW BOSTON POINT BRULE 
MANCHESTER CHICA 


PARIS CLEVELAND NEW YORK GRIMBERGHEN } BELGIUM 


AVELLANEDA, BUENOS AYR ES 
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Von Dannenberg & Company 
BROKERS 


Cocoa Beans Cocoa Butter 











82-92 Beaver Street ote New York City 
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Chocolate Coatings and Cocoas 


197 Portland St. { Boston Mass. 
: RCE 

























Most reliable gelatine 
or Confectioners— 


WHITTEN'S 
GELATINES 


are standard 


— Established 1879— 








Strength, purity and uniformity guaranteed 


Manufactured by 


J.O. WHITTEN CO. 


Winchester, Mass. | 


Woolworth Building 20 East Jackson Blvd 
New York City Chicago 



















































Highest Grade Shelled Nuts | | 
1885——_IMPORTERS——1923 | 
SPENCER IMPORTING CO. | 


25 Leonard Street, New York City 
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TELEPHONES: 
BOWLING GREEN 1750-1-2 


EMIL PICK 


COCOA BROKER 


67 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 








YOUTH COMES BUT ONCE IN A LIFETIME. THEREFORE, LET 
US SO ENJOY IT AS TO BE STILL YOUNG 
WHEN WE ARE OLD 


Keep Smiling 





























CocoaButter 
Production 


Carnegie once said, “I can afford to 
pay a Million Dollars for a Machine that 
will cut the cost of steel Ten Cents a 
Ton.” 

Which is only another way of putting 
the fact that a machine is properly 
measured, not by what it costs—but by 
what it produces. 

The Carver Cocoa Butter Press will 
produce double that of any other ma- 
chine on the market, in the same length 
of time. 

Carver Accumulator System—plus au- 
tomatic attachments, which supersede 
human labor, are the reasons 


Our catalogue was 
printed for you. 


Fred S. Carver 
ENGINEER 
Patented and 
Patents Pending 8 West 40th St., N. Y. C. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Help Wanted, Stiuation, Wented. Salesmen yy Machinery and Equipment 







ted and For Sale, Etc., Etc. 
































MACHINERY FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE—ONE 7-FOOT MURKLAND 

Revolving Packing Table, motor and 
all necessary fittings, as good as new; 
a money maker for a moderate priced 
chocolate packaged goods manufacturer. 
Cost $400; will sell for $250 F. O. B. New 
York City. Address all queries to Macy’s 
Factory, 35th St., corner 11th Ave., New 
York C ity. 


FOR SALE—LITTLE WONDER CREA M 

Beater and Cooler; motor attached. 
Splendid condition. Allen & Andrews, 
Corning, N. Y. 


WE OFFER FOR | SALE ONE CALD- 

well’s Imp. Peanut Sheller, as good 
as new; has been used very little. Can 
be adjusted to shell all sizes of peanuts, 
by hand or power. To be sold F. O. B. 
Albany, N. Y. Address Q 306, % The 
Manufacturing Confectioner. 


FOR SALE—ONE RACINE AUT OMAT- 
ic Sucker Machine in good condition 
and ready for work; complete with spin 
table, 2 H.P. direct connected motor, 
starting box and two sets of rolls. Rea- 
sonably priced, as we are discontinuing 
this type of work. Ideal Candy Mfg. Co., 
Cincinnati, 0. 
FOR SALE - - STANDARD -ENROBER 
Dipping Machine in excellent mechan- 
ical condition. Low price. Also No. 2 
Springfield Depositor. Merrow, 449 Dor- 
chester Ave., So. Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE— ONE BRACH CONTINU- 
ous cutter, complete with motor and 
extra long conveyer belt, almost new. 
Must sell quickly and no reasonable 
offer will be refused. Address inquiries 
to | H. G. S., _ Box 84, Lancaster, Pa. 


FOR SALE—ONE SAVAGE TILTING 

Mixer, used but four times, in perfect 
condition, 35 gallon capacity. Alling- 
ham, Inc., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


FOR | SALE—ONE NEW REX CREAM 

center maker and one dozen Miltex 
trays, $100. Sylvester Nichols Co., Lit- 
tle Falls, Minn. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY AND 

equipment of a modern Chocolate, Con- 
fectionery, Coffee Roasting Plant at bar- 
gain price before removal; little cash to 
a reputable purchaser. The CAN D OLA 
COo., 611 Callowhill St., Philadelphia. 


FOR SALE— Small Werner cream beat- 

er; capacity 50 Ibs. an hour; used six 
months; motor attached, $250. Brown's 
Confectionery Co., 3916 Powelton Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE—ONE ‘SMITH FO OOD -CHOP- 
per in excellent condition. Price right. 
Heit Miller Lau Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


ONE EMPIRE STARCH CLEANER NO. 

1, practically new, $200. The Edw. M. 
Becker Co., 659 Bolivar Road, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


FOR SALE—UP TO DATE AUTO 
candy truck, such as is used by candy 

Wagon men in the larger cities. Inquire 

Racine Candy Shop, Racine, Wis. 















































Machinery for Sale.—Cont. 





FOR SALE 
Carey Cacao Butter Presses. 

Lehmann Cacao Butter Presses. 

Springfield 3-Roll Refiner. 

5-Roll Steel Refiner, 16x32. 
Lehmann Cocoa Pulverizer, 98. 

Lehmann Cracker-Fanner, large. 

Jabez-Burns Cocoabean Cleaner. 
Springfield Cocoa Bolter. 

Racine Depositor. 

Werner Depositor, New. 

Wood Moguls, complete, A-1. 
Mogul Depositor Pumps. 

Springfield Enrober, std. size. 
Kihlgren systems for stringing. 
Fritz Coating Machines, complete. 
Walter Basket Dipping Machine. 
Springfield Continuous Cookers. 
Simplex Gas Cookers, extra kettles. 
Simplex Steam Cooker, almost new. 
Baker Steam Sugar Cooker, cheap. 
Hohberger Cream Cooler and Beater. 
Werner Cream Coolers, new. 
Racine M. M. Beater, jacketed. 
Racine Continuous Cutters. 
Automatic Plastic Machine. 

Mills Cooling Table, 3 x 6. 

Stokes Mint Tablet Machines, D. 

Saxmayer Bundle Tyer. 

Gas Engines (will exchange). 

fills Bon Bon Machines, Buttercup Cut- 
ters, Blowers, Enrober, Belts, Gas 

Furnaces. 

1 New Lehmann 5-Roll Steel Refiner. 
1 New Lehmann 8-Pot Press. 

When in New York, do not fail to visit 
our warehouse. All machinery kept in 
stock is rebult. Our guarantee provides 
for the return of machines that are not 
satisfactory in every respect. Time pay- 
ments. Candy & Chocolate Special Ma- 
chine Company, Inc., 39 Cortland Street, 
New York City. 
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FOR SALE — EMERY-THOMPSON 
Horizontal Brian freezer and Ice Crusher 
with everything that goes with them for 
the manufacture of Ice Cream. Inquire 
Racine Candy Shop, Racine, Wis. 


Mac hinery for Sale.—Cont. 
Ww ANTED — GOOD REL IABLE MAN 

with experience in hard boiled candy 
specialties. New plant to be equipped 
with latest improved machinery. Ad- 
dress Q 304, % The Manufacturing Con- 
fectioner. 





WANTED—FOREMAN FOR BON BON 

Dipping and Icing Department. Must 
be able to instruct and handle help effi- 
ciently. Factory located in Middle West. 
Give references, age, experience and sal- 
ary expected in first letter. Address Q 
307, % The Manufacturing Confectioner. 


COCOANUT FOREMAN NEEDED BY A 

large manufacturer specializing in pen- 
ny candy line. Must be thoroughly fa- 
miliar with cocoanut Jap making, able 
to handle people and co-operate with en- 
tire organization. State experience in 
full, giving age, nationality, references 
and salary expected. H. E. W., Acorn 
Advertising Agency, Inc., 56 W. 45th, 
es Os. Ge 


WANTED—FIRST-CLASS HARD CAN- 

dy man for all around job as second 
man in department. Address Q 305, % 
The Manufacturing Confectioner. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


POSITION WANTED IN CREAM, 

marshmallow or gum department. Ad- 
dress Q 308, % The Manufacturing Con- 
fectioner. 


AN EXPERIENCED ENROBER MAN 
wants to have charge of an. enrober 
department containing nine or more En- 
robers. Can do all minor repairs. Rec- 
ommendations and references furnished 
on request. A hard working Italian. Will 
go anywhere. Address C 601, % The 
Manufacturing Confectioner. 





FOR SALE—ONE SIMPLEX VACUUM 

Cooker complete with motors and 
blower, latest model; one Brach Cutter 
complete with conveyer, almost new; 
25, 30 and 50 gallon Steam Kettles with 
mixers; one Savage (After Dinner) Mint 
Machine complete with conveyer; six 
Model “K” Kiss Machines, latest models, 


perfect condition; five Steel Water 
Coolers. Adress 0286, % The Candy 
Manufacturer. 





FOR SALE—SPRINGFIELD STARCH 
Cleaner, in good working condition. 

Price right. F. O. B. Burlington, Iowa. 

Clinton-Copeland Company. 








COMPLETE UP-TO-DATE OUTFIT. 

Milk Chocolate and Almond Bar ma- 
chinery, motors included. Most of the 
equipment made by National Equipment 
Co., Springfield, Mass. Apply to 0292, 
% The Candy Manufacturer. 





SALESMAN WANTED. 





SALESMAN—CAN YOU HANDLE THE 
jobbers for a big new specialty? Write 
territory covered. We will gladly send 
samples and full information. Cactus 
us, stating experience, references and 
Crystal Products Co., El Paso, Tex. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AGENCY WANTED BY SEVEN RELI- 
able, experienced salesmen, headquar- 
ters San Francisco, covering Pacific 
Vestern States periodically and inten- 
sively. Now selling French perfumes, 
fine pharmaceuticals and other high- 
grade goods. Only well-financed con- 
cerrs need answer. State full details of 
line to “Salesforce,” Room 209, 507 
Mission street, San Francisco. 
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Do You Want to Buy Anything? 








A Superintendent? 





wants what you have. 





A Foreman? 


Do You Want to Sell Anything? 
A Situation? 











The classified advertising columns of THE MANUFACTUR- 
ING CONFECTIONER is the logical medium through which 
to reach the firm or individual who has what you want, or 
Send us your copy so that it will 
reach us not later than the first of the month and the 
advertisement will run in next month’s issue. 
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“U. 3. GEL” 














Ooo WORLD’S LARGEST INDIVIDUAL GELATINE FACTORY OOO 





UNITED U. Sy Gelatine is pro- 


*duced in the 


STATES World’s Largest Gelatine 


Factory, which means 

GELATINE Uniformity, Purity, 
Strength at the Right 

CO Price. Stock used in the 

; manufacture assures a 

bright, clean, odorless 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. Gelatine. 
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LET US SEND YOU SAMPLES AND QUOTE ON YOUR REQUIREMENTS 
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By rail or boat, by truck or 
wagon, through rainand storm, 
your goods travel a long, hard 
way from your factory to the 
retail store. 


No matter how often good wood boxes are 
loaded and unloaded, handled with hooks, 
piled under heavy freight, dropped from car 
to platform and from truck to the ground, 
they guard your goods from damage. 


Good wood boxes can always be opened for 
inspection or repacking by jobber or whole- 
saler. It takes only hammer and nails to 

P ays make them ready for duty again. They carry 
your product safely to the journey’s end. 


Good Wood Boxes 


Backed by the National Association of Box Manufacturers 


GENERAL OFFICES : 
1553 CONWAY BUILDING, CHICAGO 


NEW ENGLAND: 1013 SCOLLAY BLDG., BOSTON, MASS. 











